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When  the  word  was  given  Young- Wild  West  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  Crack!  Then 

a  combined  yell  of  surprise  and  admiration  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

The  diamond  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
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STRIKING  IT  RICH  AT  THE  HILLS 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  “  HILLS.” 


'loung  Wild  West  and  his  friends  had  returned  to  America 
from  the  European  war.  They  had  disbanded  the  Wild  West 
show,  and  settled  down  to  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  among 
the  miners  and  cowboys  of  their  native  land,  glad  to  get  away 
from,  the  terrible  scenes  they  had  witnessed  on  the  continent. 
But  our  hero  was  not  destined  to  pass  his  time  in  quiet  com¬ 
fort.  A  short-time  after  his  return,  a  startling  incident  oc- 
curred. 

The  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out  on  the  still  morning  air. 
and  the  lithe  form  of  a  boy  leaped  from  the  back  of  his  horse 
as  quick  as  a  flash  and  turned  to  locate  the  place  where  the 
shot  came  from. 

The  boy  is  Young  Wild  West.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the 
mines,  and  is  about  a  mile  ahead  of  a  wagon  train,  taking  a 
look  around  to  make  sure  that  the  way  is  clear. 

There  are  twelve  men  in  the  wagon  train,  half  of  whom  are 
married  and  have  their  families  with  them. 

It  is  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  out  from  Fort 
Bridge”  that  we  find  Young  Wild  West  all  alone  on  the  trail 
leading  to  the  mountains. 

Though  the  uprising  of  the  Sioux  Indians  had  been  quashed 
pretty  well  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  possible  that  there  might 
lie  roving  bands  about,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  prey 
upon  any  whites  they  might  come  across. 

As  we  have  said.  Wild  was  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  train. 
He  was  scanning  the  country  about  him  when  the  rifle  shot 
rang  out  and  the  bullet  whizzed  past  Ids  head. 

As  he  leaped  from  his  handsome  and  faithful  sorrel  horse 
Spitfire  and  threw  a  glance  to  the  left,  he  saw  a  faint  spiral 
column  of  smoke  going  up  from  a  clump  of  bushes  less  than 
two  hundred  yards  away. 

“I  don’t  think  that  is  an  Indian.”  the  brave  boy  muttered. 
“But  whoever  it  is,  1  am  going  to  try  a  shot  at  that  bush.” 

Resting  his  rifle  on  the  saddle,  he  took  quick  aim  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

As  the  report  rang  out  a  howl  of  pain  came  to  his  ears, 
and  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  bush  he  had  shot 
into. 

••A  white  man,  by  jingo!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  as 
].c  sprang  upon  .Spitfire’s  back  and  rode  toward  the  bush  with 
lh«'  speed  of  the  wind. 

}{jv  rifle  was  hung  over  Ids  shoulder  now.  but  he  had  his 
t‘V< :  ready  revolver-  in  his  hands. 

“Don't  shoot,  for  heaven’s  sake!”  came  from  the  bush.  “T 
dn'.T.'t  know  h  was  you  when  i  fired.  Don’t  shoot!’’ 


“Aha!”  exclaimed  Wild,  bringing  his  steed  to  a  quick  halt. 
“So  it  is  you,  Buck  Wood.  Thought  you’d  get  square  or.  me 
for  thrashing  you.  did  you?  Weil,  you  made  a  bad  mistake 
of  it.  and  if  I  could  have  but  caught  a  small  glimpse  of  you 
when  I  fired  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  never  have  done 
another  dirty  trick  in  this  world.  Get  upon  your  feet,  you 
cowardly  hound!” 

The  man  quickly  obeyed,  trembling  like  a  leaf  as  he  did 
so. 

The  blood  was  flowing  from  his  left  arm.  and  Young  Wild 
West  nodded  significantly. 

“A  pretty  close  call,  wasn't  it?”  he  asked.  “If  I  had  shot 
six  inches  further  to  the  right  I  would  have  made  a  finished 
job  of  it.” 

“I  am  awful  glad  you  didn't,”  answered  Buck,  and  his 
manner  showed  how  earnest  he  was  when  he  said  it.  “Young 
Wild  West,  if  you'll  let  me  go  this  time  I'll  promise  you  that 
I’ll  never  interfere  with  you  ag’in  as  long  as  I  live.” 

“I  wouldn’t  believe  you  under  oath,  Buck,  but  I  guess  I'll 
let  yon  go.  Before  1  do.  however,  I  want  to  make  a  promise 
to  you.  It  is  this:  If  ever  you  make  another  attempt  on  my 
life,  of  interfere  with  me  m  any  way,  I'll  shoot  you  dead  in 
your  tracks!  Do  you  understand  that?  When  I  make  a  prom¬ 
ise  1  always  keep  it.” 

“I— I  understand  you.”  faltered  Buck.  “Well,  you  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  shoot  me.  for  I  won't  interfere  with  you. 
Can  I  go  now?” 

l'  “Yes,  go  on.  Is  the  hone  in  your  arm  hurt?” 

I  “Xo;  if  is  only  a  flesh  wound,  but  it  stung  me  some  when 
the  bullet  ripped  through.” 

“You  wouldn’t  have  felt  it  at  all  if  it  had  gone  six  inches 
to  the  right,”  and  Wild  smiled  grimly,  as  he  watched  the 
cowardly  cowboy  make  for  his  horse,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree 
a  few  yards  distant. 

Buck  Wood  said  no  more,  and  mounting  his  horse  rode  off 
in  the  same  direction  the  wagon  train  was  bound. 

With  a  smile  on  his  handsome  face  that  expressed  both 
pity  and  contempt  Young;  Wild  West  rode  back  to  the  wagon 
train. 

The  outfit  had  gone  into  camp  the  night  before  in. a  little 
glade  beside  a  moss-covered  hill,  and  the  young  scout  had 
gone  out  ahead  to  take  a  look  around  while  breakfast  was 
being  prepared  by  the  women. 

He  was  satisfied  that  there  were  no  Indians  about,  especially 
after  his  encounter  with  Buck  Wood,  and  he  now  felt  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  safe  journey  to  the  Hills  where  they 
wore  going  lo  hunt  for  the  precious  metal  that  so  many  tvaui 
were  crazy  over  at  just  about  this  time. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  old  man  Sam  Murdock,  the  grand- 
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father  of  Young  Wild  West’s  fair  little  sweetheart,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  there  would  have  been  no  exodus  from  Fort 
Bridger  at  this  time. 

Murdock  had  heard  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  lo¬ 
cated  far  off  in  the  mountains  and  had  struck  it  rich  there, 
and  lie  had  come  to  the  Conclusion  to  go  out  there. 

Hence  the  wagon  train. 

The  idea  of  hunting  for  gold  struck  Young  Wild  West 
as  being  a  good  ore.  and  as  Arietta,  his  sweetheart,  went,  he 
was  bound  to  go  in  any  case. 

As  Wild  rode  into  camp,  the  first  to  greet  him  was  a  tall, 
athletic  man.  with  long,  black  hair. 

This  was  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

He  had  been  stricken  with  the  gold  fever,  too,  as  had  been 
Jack  Robedee  and  Jim  Dart,  Wild’s  friends.  They  all  joined 
the  wagon  train,  and  every  one  of  them  was  quite  sure  he 
would  get  rich  at  the  “Hills.”  which  was  all  they  knew  the 
place  was  called  that  old  Sam  Murdock  was  leading  them  to. 

It  was  a  good  ten-days’  journey,  though;  so  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  by  bringing  along  plenty  of  provisions  and 
plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

“Hello,  Wild!”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  the  young  scout 
dismounted  and  proceeded  to  corral  his  horse.  “I  heard  two 
shots  not  long  ago.  What  was  up?” 

“You  must  have  pretty  sharp  ears.  Charlie,”  was  the  reply. 
“A  life  came  near  being  lost  by  each  one  of  those  shots  you 
heard.” 

"You  must  have  missed,  as  well  as  the  other  feller.  Wasn't 
a  redskin,  was  it?”  and  Charlie  looked  a  little  anxious. 

“No,  it  wasn’t  an  Indian;  it  wasn’t  anything  half  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  a  Sioux  squaw,  though  it  was  a  rather  close  call  that 
I  had.  The  bullet  never  missed  my  head  over  a  foot.” 

“An'  you  shot  back  at  ther  cowardly  skunk?” 

“Y’es — that  is.  I  shot  at  a  bush  I  saw  a  curl  of  smoke  com¬ 
ing  from,  and  I  hit  a  man  in  the  arm.  It  was  Buck  Wood, 
Charlie.  He  had  taken  a  sneaking  chance  to  put  me  out 
the  way.” 
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“You  didn’t  let  him  live,  did 

“Yres:  lie  begged  so  hard  that  I  let  him  go,  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  would  shoot  him  dead  the  first  time  I  ever  caught 
him  doing  a  dirty  trick  against  me  again.  I  think  I  taught  him 
a  lesson.  Pie  seemed  to  appreciate  a  new  lease  of  life  about 
as  much  as  any  one  I  ever  saw.” 

“Ther  skunk  ain't  fit  to  live,  an’  never  was  since  I  knowed 
him.”  grunted  Cheyenne  Charlie.  .“But  I  suppose  you  done 
ther  right  thing  to  give  him  a  chance  to  reform.  Sometimes 
a  very  big  mistake  is  made  by  doin’  it.  though.” 

“I  know  that  well  enough,  but  a  white  man  will  generally 
reform  when  you  get  him  right  down  to  it.  if  an  Indian  won't. 
Buck  is  bound  the  same  way  we  are,  so  the  chances  are  that 
he  is  going  to  the  Hills  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  it  is  likely 
we  will  see  some  more  of  him." 

“I’ll  never  have  any  use  for  him,  whether  he  reforms  or 
not,”  and  Charlie  turned  from  the  brook  where  he  had  been 
enjoying  a  wash  and  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where  the 
of  freshly  boiled  coffee  came  from. 

At  this  juncture  Arietta  came  running  to  meet  Wild. 

“So  you  have  got  back,  have  you?”  she  asked  with  a 
laugh.  “I.  hope  you  didn't  .see  any  Indian  signs,  did 
Wild?” 

“Not  a  sign,  little  one.  The  way  seems  perfectly  clear  so 

far.  ” 

“So  far?  You  don’t  think  we  will  bo  bothered  before  we 
get  to  the  Hills,  do  you?” -was  the  anxious  query. 

“I  hope  not;  but  if  we  are  bothered,  T  guess  we’ll  hobble 
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“\>s,  Wild.  I  know  1  am  not  afraid  to  shoot  a  rifle  or  a  re¬ 
volver  when  it  becomes  necessary,  but  I  don’t  exactly  like  it,” 
and  a  serious  expression  crossed  her  fair  face. 

“Well,  never  mind  now.  It  is  time  enough  to  talk  about 
danger  when  it  comes  around.  Plow  about  the  breakfast?” 

“It  is  all  ready.  See!  They  are  waiting  for  us.” 

Sure  enough,  the  settlers  were  wafting.  Young  Wild  West 
was  really  the  recognized  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  he  was 
looked  up  to  and  liked  by  all. 

Soon  all  were  eating  but  the  two  men  on  guard— a  pre¬ 
caution  that  lmd  not  been  neglected  since  the  start,  as  there 
was  no  telling  what  moment  they  might  be  surprised  by  n 
roving  band  of  Indians  and  attacked. 

The  breakfast  was  certainly  a  good  one.  It  consisted 
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corn  in  cal  broad,  venison  steaks,  boiled  potatoes  and  coffee, 
and.  as  old  Sam  put  it,  that  was  good  enough  for  the  Dres¬ 
den!  of  the  United  States. 

The  settlers  did  not  linger  any  longer  than  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  They  were  anxious  to  reach  their  destination,  so  as 
soon  as  the  meal  was  eaten  they  got  ready  to  move. 

It  was  rather  slow  traveling,  as  they  had  brought  a  couple 
of  cows  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  along  with  them,  and  it  v.  as 
seldom  they  could  be  got  on  a  trot. 

At  noon  a  short  halt  was  made,  and  the  journey  continued. 

About  an  hour  before  nightfall  Young  Wild  West  and  Jim 
Dart  rode  ahead  to  select  a  piace  to  go  in  camp  for  the  night, 
and  they  were  lucky  enough  to  find  one  where  there  was 
good  water  and  plenty  of  grass  for  the  cattle  and  horses. 

And  so  it  continued  for  nine  days,  they  not  seeing  a  hostile 
Indian  or  white  man  on  the  way. 

They  had  now  reached  a  very  hilly  country;  in  fact,  they 
would  have  to  climb  a  mountain  zig-zag  fashion  for  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  in  order  to  reach  their  destination. 

But  there  was  a  pretty  fair  road  for  them  to  travel  now.  and 
as  it  showed  signs  of  being  used  a  great  deal,  this  made  it 
appear  as  though  the  rest  of  their  pilgrimage  would  be  in 
safety. 

The  place  where  they  went  into  camp  on  this  night  was  a 
pretty  little  glen  in  the  mountainside,  which  must  have  been 
at  least  three  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  prairie  over  which 
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The  mountain  road  was  not  over  a  hundred  feet  distant, 
but  was  hidden  from  view  from  the  craggy  rocks  that  reared 
themselves  on  almost  every  hand. 

The  air  was  cool  and  bracing  at  this  altitude,  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  at  once  started  fires  to  take  off  the  chill  of  the  evening. 

“This  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  country,”  observed  Young 
Wild  West  to  his  friend.  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  they  stood  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  watching  the  sun  as  it  slowly  sank 
behind  a  distant  range  of  mountains. 

“It  would  be  mighty  healthy  up  this  way,  if  there  wasn’t 
so  many  villains  around.”  was  the  reply.  “  'Tain’t  Indians 
that  we’ve  got  to  look  out  for  in  these  diggin’s.  Wild.  It's 
ther  whites.  Ther  worst  class  of  men  on  ther  face  of  ther 
globe  are  to  be  found  in  these  parts,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  so.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
up  this  way,  though  I  have  seen  considerable  of  mountain  life 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.” 

“You  have  to  be  on  ther  watch  all  ther  time.  I’ve  heard 
say.”  . 

“Well,  I  hate  to  pull  tlie  trigger  on  a  white  man,  but  I'll 
do  it  if  I  have  to.” 

“Me  too.” 

“I  wonder  if  this  friend  of  old 
meet  us  at  the  Hills,  as  they  call 

“Sam  says  he  will.  What’s  his 

“Dove-eye  Dave  is  all  I  ever  heard  him  called, 
regular  old  mountaineer  and  miner.”. 

“He’s  got  a  putty  sort  of  name,  anyhow.”  and 
said  it  as  though  he  really  admired  the  title  of 
friend. 

“Yes,  Dove-eye  Dave  isn’t  bad  for  a  name.  We’ll 
to  see  if  be  has  eyes  like  the  bird  they  call  the  dove." 

Old  man  Murdock  came  up  just  then  and  asked  their 
opinion  as  to  the  best  spot  to  corral  the  horses  for  the  night, 
and  they  walked  off  to  help  him  make  a  selection. 

They  soon  found  a  good  place  where  the  grass  grew  in 
abundance,  and  then  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  camp 
itself. 

The  wagons  y.ere  backed  against  the  walls  of  a  cliff  and  a 
sort  of  square,  with  one  open  end,  was  formed. 

While  the  women  busied  themselves  getting  supper  the  men 
cut  some  soft  pine  boughs  to  sleep  on.  There  is  nothing  hot¬ 
ter  and  more  healthy  to  sleep  on  when  a  person  is  roughing 
it  in  the  mountains  than  freshly  cut  pine  boughs,  and  no 
one  knew  it  any  better  than  our  friends. 

Supper  was  eaten  and  the  remains  of  it  cleared  away,  and 
then  a  watch  for  the  night  was  selected. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Jim  Dart  were  to  go  on  guard 
the  first  night  for  four  hours,  and  then  they  were  to  be 
liovod  by  two  men.  who  were  to  take  their  turn,  and 

The  two  boys  started  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  camp  a1 
supper,  or  as  much  of  a  circuit  as  they  could  mak< 
could  not  be  gone  around  very  well. 
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It  had  just  get  good  and  dark  when  they  stepped 
the  mountain  road,  after  finding  ''very thing  all  \ 
they  stood  there  talking  for  a  moment. 

Suddenly  a  volle\  of  pistol  shots  came  to 
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lowed  by  the  rumbling  of  some  heavy  vehicle  and  the  thud 
of  .torses’  hoofs. 

-Ten  a  tierce  yelling  was  heard  and  more  idiots  were  fired. 
l'he  sounds  came  from  the  direction  the  wagon  train  had 
s  '  lately  come  from,  and  realizing  that  Something  decidedly 
unusual  was  taking  place,  Young  Wild  West  and  Jim  Dart 
drew  their  revolvers  and  stepped  back  into  the  .shadow  of  a 
rock. 

The  next  moment  a  stage-coach,  with  four  horses  pulling 
it  on  a  mad  run.  came  in  sight,  and  as  the  two  boys  strained 
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eyes  ro  peer  through  the  darkness  they  saw  that  the 
iele  was  being  pursued  by  a  band  of  masked  horsemen. 


“Road  agents!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West.  “.Tim,  it  is 
our  duty  to  help  those  people  in  that  stage-coach.  My!  but 
the  bullets  are  flying  like  hail!" 

The  next  minute  the  four  horses  dashed  past  our  two 
friends,  the  driver  whipping  them  like  mad. 

The  inmates  of  the  stage-coach  were  a  plucky  lot.  and  they 
were  tiring  into  the  ranks  of  their  masked  pursuers  with 
considerable  effect. 

It  looked  to  Young  Wild  West  as  though  they  were  going 
to  escape,  but  just  then  one  of  the  foremost  horses  fell,  and 
the  next  instant  the  vehicle  was  overturned  with  a  crash. 

With  yells  of  triumph  on  their  lips,  the  road  agents  dashed 

up. 

“Hold  up  your  hands — every  one  of  you!”  called  out  their 
leader  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  above  the  hubbub. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  obey,  and  those  who 
had  not  been  injured  in  the  smash-up  got  upon  their  feet  and 
raised  their  hands  in  token  of  surrender. 

It  was  just  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that  Cheyenne  Charlie 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  from  the  camp  arrived  on  the  scene. 

“Come  on.  men!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  making  a 
dash  at  the  villains.  “Give  them  fits!” 

A  volley  was  fired  by  the  men,  but  not  wishing  to  run  the 
risk  of  shooting  the  passengers,  they  sent  it  over  the  road 
agents’  heads. 

But  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  as  instantly 
the  masked  horsemen  wheeled  and  galloped  from  the  spot. 

“You  were  just  in  time,  strangers,”  said  the  driver  of  the 
rig.  stepping  forward.  “They  had  us  downed  for  fair.” 

“But  they  wouldn’t  have  had  us  if  the  horse  hadn’t  fell,” 
said  one  of  the  passengers.  “My  friends,  we  thank  ye  very 
much.  Dc  yfer  belong  around  these  here  diggin’s?” 

“Not  exactly, v’  answered  Wild;  “but  we  hope  to  belong 
somewhere  around  here  soon.” 

“Coin’  ro  locate,  hey?” 

-‘•Yes.  How  far  is ’it,  to  the  place  they  call  the  ‘Hills?’  ” 

“Only  about  twenty  miles.  That’s  where  we  are  bound 
now.” 

“Do  von  know  anybody  around  there  called  Dove-eye  Dave?” 

“Sufferin’  cats!”  exclaimed  the  man.  “Do  I  know  anybody 
they  call  Dove-eye  Dave!  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Jinks?” 

Jinks,  who  was  rjie  driver,  laughed. 

“I  reckon  you  oughter  know  him,  if  any  one  does,”  he 


“Well,  I  should  chew  quartz  ii  I  didn’t.  Why,  stranger, 
I’rn  Dove-eye  Dave.” 

“Hello,  Dave!”  cried  Murdock,  springing  forward.  “Why, 
consani  your  pictur’  we  are  on  tlier  way  to  meet  you!” 

“ Sam  Murdock,  or  I’m  a  squealin’  tenderfoot  from  Kalama¬ 
zoo!'  and  the  next  moment  the  two  men  had  clasped  hands. 

As  th  y  had  not  seen  each  other  in  several  years,  they 
wore  naturally  very  glad  to  meet. 

While  they  stood  talking  the  men  from  the  camp  were  as- 
;i  tine  the  drive!-  and  other  passengers  at  righting  up  the 


!!  hands  knew  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  road 
nts  would  return,  as  they  had  got  decidedly  the  worst 
;  One  of  their  number  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  and  there 


mu-’  certainly  have  been  several  wounded. 

.Vue-  of  the  passengers  had  been  killed,  but  three  of  them 
yrj,}  re  ived  slight  wounds.  The  driver  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  pass  to  rough  the  ordeal  unscathed. 

q,e*  horse  that  had  fallen  had  its  leg  broken  and  had  to 
t and  after  that  it  was  no  great  task  to  get  the  rig 


“Jinks.”  observed  Dove-eye  Dave,  when  the  driver  was 
ready  to  start,  “I  reckon  I’ll  stay  with  my  friends  till  mornin’ 
an’  go  over  with  ’em.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  much  obliged  to  you  fellers 
for  savin’  my  outfit  for  me.” 

“I’m  sure  you  are  welcome,”  Wild  answered.  “You’ll  al¬ 
ways  find  us  ready  to  help  any  one  that  is  in  need  of  it,  if 
we  are  around.  We  taught  those  fellows  a  lesson,  and  if  we 
hear  from  them  very  soon  again.  I’ll  guarantee  that  they’ll 
get  it  worse  than  they  did  to-night.  Good-night,  all!” 

“Good-night,”  and  away  rolled  the  stage-coach  just  as 
though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened. 

Hold-ups  were  quite  common  in  that  region,  Dove-eye  Dave 
told  our  friends  as  he  walked  back  to  the  camp  with  them. 

“We  ought  to  make  it  our  business  to  break  that  sort  of 
thing  up,”  said  Wild.  “I,  for  one.  am  in  favor  of  organizing 
a  band  on  purpose  to  make  those  masked  fellows  sick.  It 
wouldn’t  take  a  great  while  to  make  them  realize  that  the 
place  was  altogether  too  warm  for  them  around  here.” 

“That’s  ther  way  I  like  to  hear  a  feller  talk!”  exclaimed 
Dove-eye  Dave,  putting  out  his  hand  to  Young  Wild  West. 

Old  man  Murdock  then  proceeded  to  introduce  his  friend 
to  all  hands,  not  forgetting  the  women  folks,  when  they  got 
into  camp. 

“Been  in  more  trouble,  I  suppose,”  observed  Arietta,  as  Wild 
met:  her. 

“No.  we  didn’t  get  in  any  trouble;  we  helped  some  people 
out  who  were,  though.  There  is  nothing  like  being  on  hand 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  some  one  who  is  deserving  of  it.” 

“That  is  quite  right.  Wild,  and  I  am  glad  you  were  there, 
but  you  seem  to  be  always  running  into  danger;  if  it  isn’t 
Indians  it  is  bad  white  men  that  you  are  fighting.  ” 

“Never  mind,  sis.  It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the  end. 
see  if  it  don’t.  You  must  remember  that  I  am  wearing  the 
charm  you  gave  me.  and  that  being  the  case,  I  am  bound  to 
get  through  all  right.” 

Wild  laughed  when  lie  said  this  and  chucked  her  under  the 
chin,  and  Arietta  gave  way  to  his  views  and  said  no  more. 

The  night  passed  quietly  enough.  The  road  agents  did  not 
come  back  to  look  for  satisfaction,  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  sought  to  disturb  the  camp. 

Dove-eye  Dave  proved  to  be  a  great  character.  He  was 
very  amusing,  and  he  soon  made  friends  with  all  hands. 

“I  expected  you’d  be  along  about  to-day  or  to-morrow,” 
he  said  to  Murdock,  “an’  that  is  why  I  went  over  to  Spondu¬ 
licks  yesterday.  Yrou  see,  there  is  a  place  over  there  where 
yer  kin  deposit  your  gold  dust  an’  nuggets,  an’  I  have  been 
depositin’  quite  a  little  of  ther  stuff  in  ther  last  six  months. 
I  wouldn’t  have  asked  yer  to  come  over  here  if  I  hadn’t 
knowed  there  be  a  good  thing  in  it  for  you.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  enough  of  farmin’  an'  fightin’  Indians,  any¬ 
how.”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  reckon  you’ll  be  kept  pretty  lively  diguin’  gold  an’ 
fightin’  white  sharps  an’  outlaws,”  was  the  retort.  “Yer  won’t 
find  yourself  lyin’  on  a  bed  of  roses  out  here,  with  cunnin’ 
little  cherubs  feedin’  you  on  bananas  an’  sieh  like.” 

“If  that  are  tlier  case,  I  guess  you’ll  find  me  putty  nigh 
able  to  look  out  for  number  one.” 

After  breakfast  the  train  started  for  the  last  day’s  run  of 
the  journey. 

Old  Dave,  who  really  did  have  an  eye  that  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  a  dove,  or  something  like  that,  said  they  ought,  to 
be  able  to  make  the  little  shanty  town  at  the  Hills  by  a  couple 
of  hours  before  sunset,  so  they  set  out  to  do  it. 

Young  Wild  West  rode  along  ahead  the  most  of  the  way. 
Sometimes  he  was  with  Arietta  and  sometimes  Jim  Dart  or 
Cheyenne  Charlie  would  ride  along  with  him. 

Just  before  noon  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
they  were  traveling,  and  after  that  it  was  plain  sailing— all 
downhill. 

When  our  friends  were  within  about  five  miles  of  the  town 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  “Hills,”  because  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  hills  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  they  began 
to  notice  signs  of  life. 

Men  could  be  seen  with  pick,  shovel  and  pan,  sometimes 
in  groups  and  very  often  singly. 

These  were  prospectors,  Dove-eye  Dave  said.  They  were  all 
searching  for  some  rich  spot  where  they  could  strike  it  rich 
and  make  a  fortune  quickly. 

Young  Wild  West  became  very  much  interested. 

“Sis,”  said  he  to  Arietta,  “I  am  going  to  try  and  see  if  I 
can’t  strike  it  rich  myself.” 

“You  ought  to  be  able  to  succeed,  If  any  one  could,”  was 
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the*  reply.  “You  are  so  persistent  in  anything  you  under¬ 
take.” 

“And  lucky,  too,  don  It  forget  that.  You  know  I  am  wear¬ 
ing  the  charm  you  made  me.” 

“If  you  don’t  stop  talking  about  that  charm,  I  will  begin 
to  think  that  you  are  making  fun  of  me.” 

“No,  no,  sis!  Don’t  think  that.  You  know  better  than 
that.  I  can’t  help  thinking  about  the  charmed  beads,  though. 
The  lock  of  hair  from  your  head  and  the  fact  that  you  made 
it  with  your  own  hands  is  enough  to  make  me  love  the 
charm,  i  told  you  that  when  you  gave  it  to  iiie,  and  I  meant 
it.” 

“All  right,  then;  please  do  not  mention  it  so  often.  I  don’t 
believe  in  charmed  things  any  more  than  you  do.” 

“Oh,  I  believe  in  certain  kinds  of  charms.” 

“What  kind?” 

“A  girl  with  charms — Arietta  Murdock,  for  instance.” 

“Stop  now!  No  more  flattery.  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“Sis,  if  you  were  a  man,  I  should  have  to  call  you  a  pre¬ 
varicator  when  you  say  you  don’t  like  to  be  flattered.  I 
wouldn’t  give  two  cents  for  a  person  who  did  not  like  flat¬ 
tery  to  a  certain  extent.” 

Arietta  playfully  slapped  him  on  the  cheek,  but  said  no 
more  on  the  subject. 

She  was  beginning  to  realize  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  best  of  her  young  lover,  even  when  it  came  to  a  friendly 
war  of  words. 

The  wagon  train  pulled  into  the  apology  for  a  village  with¬ 
out  mishap.  Young  Wild  West  and  his  girl  were  the  first 
to  ride  in,  and  when  they  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  larg¬ 
est  shanty  in  the  place,  which  was  the  general  supply  store, 
the  first  person  they  set  eyes  upon  was  Buck  Wood,  who  was 
carrying  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

He  greeted  them  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  taking  off  his 
sombrero  and  bowing  low. 

“That’s  all  right.  Buck,”  said  Wild.  “There  is  no  use  in 
putting  on  too  many  airs;  we  are  only  common  people.” 

“I  ain’t  forgot  what  you  done  for  me,”  was  the  reply.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen.  this  are  Young  Wild  West,  ther  Prince  of  ther  Sad¬ 
dle,  ther  whitest  young  feller  what  ever  broke  a  wild  horse!” 

The  appearance  of  the  dashing  young  rider  as  he  sat  on  the 
magnificent  specimen  of  horseflesh  was  almost  enough  to 
evoke  a  cheer  from  any  one  who  admired  horsemanship,  and 
as  Buck  uttered  his  introductory  the  men  gathered  about 
the  store  took  off  their  hats  and  gave  him  a  rousing  wel¬ 
come. 

“How  about  the  lady,  Buck?  You  have  forgotten  to  in¬ 
troduce  hey,”  said  Wild,  as  he  wheeled  Spitfire  around  and 
took  Arietta  by  the  hand. 

“Oh,  yes!  ’Scuse  me,  please.  Gentlemen,  the  young  lady 
are  ther  granddarter  of  old  man  Murdock,  the  boss  of  ther 
wagon  train  that’s  jest  cornin’  in.  She’s  Young  Wild  West’s 
gal,  too,  I  guess,  though  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
say  it  or  not.” 

Both  Wild  and  Arietta  turned  a  deep  crimson  at  this 
sally,  but  the  cowboy  had  done  his  level  best  to  make  the 
introduction  right,  and  they  did  not  blame  him  much. 

Both  bowed  at  the  hearty  cheer  that  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  rough,  red-shirted  miners,  and  then  rode  off  to  one  side 
and  dismounted. 

Dove-eye  Dave  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  leader  among  the 
miners,  and  when  he  stepped  forward  and  told  them  that 
the  new  arrivals  were  all  friends  of  his,  and  that  it  was  they 
who  had  put  the  road  agents  to  flight  the  night  before,  the 
loudest  cheer  of  all  went  up. 

The  pilgrims  from  the  prairie  were  invited  to  make  them¬ 
selves  at  home,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Land  cost  nothing  in  those  days,  so  they  at  once  began  se¬ 
lecting  sites  to  build  shanties  on. 

Before  darkness  had  fcet  in  all  had  done  so. 

We  say  all,  but  Young  Wild  West  had  not  bothered  about 
it. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  old  man  Murdock  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Arietta  to  stop  with  the  family  of  a  miner 
till  he  had  a  habitation  of  his  own,  he  went  over  to  the  build¬ 
ing  that  bore  the  rough  sign,  “The  Hills  Hotel,”  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  room  for  himself  and  Jim  Dart. 

“I’ve  got  a  couple  of  hundred  dollnrs  which  I  haven’t 
spent."  to  said  to  Jim:  “so  we  might  as  well  live  in  style  for 
a  few  days.  I  am  going  to  take  my  time  about  staking  out 
a  claim,  because  I  don’t  want  to  make  any  mistake  when  I 
start  in  to  dig  for  gold.” 

“That's  right. ”  replied  Dart;  “but  neither  of  us  know  much 
ttbou  mining,  and  it  will  be  luck  if  we  do  strike  it  rich.” 


As  the  evening  grew  on  apace  Wild  began  to  realize  that, 
in  suite  of  its  size  the  town  was  a  veiy  li\  el>  one. 

Inside  of  two  hours  there  had  been  two  lights  at  the  al¬ 
leged  hotel  and  one  man  was  pretty  badly  cut  as  a  result  of 

“There1  was  plenty  of  liquor  to  he  bought  at  fifty  cents  per 
drink,  and  the  miners  all  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money  to 

Gambling  games  were  run  openly,  too.  anil  when  Cheyenne 
Charlie  sauntered  in  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  get 

into  a  game  of  draw  p**:er.  ,  .  . _  .. 

Young  Wild  West  advised  him  to  let  it  alone,  but  he  would 

have  his  own  way.  ,  . 

The  table  that  Charlie  sat  down  to  was  in  a  back  room  that 

was  just  off  the  bar.  . 

As  the  room  was  open  to  anybody,  whetliei  th(\\  desired 

to  play  or  not,  Wild  and  Jim  went  in  to  watch  their  fuendi 

There  were  four  other  players  at  this  table,  and  the  fiist 
thing  that  Young  Wild  West  did  was  to  size  them  up. 

Three  of  them  seemed  to  be  ^naught  but  ordinal y  miners, 
but  the  other  had  more  of  a  polished  appeaiance.  aud  hiS| 
hands  did  not  look  as  though  he  had  ever  done  any  hard  work 
in  his  whole  life. 

He  was  not  over  thirty  and  wore  a  heavy  brown  mustache, 
which  almost  completely  concealed  his  mouth. 

“That  fellow  is  a  professional  gambler,  mark  my  word  for 
it,”  Wild  whispered  to  his  friend. 

“I  think  so  myself,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  if  Charlie  loses  his  money,  it  will  about  serve  him 
right.  He  ought  to  know'  who  he  in  putting  himself  up 
against.” 

The  game  got  under  full  swing  and  for  the  first  half  hour 
it  wras  up  and  down  with  all  five  players. 

Then  Cheyenne  Charlie  got  an  extra  good  hand.  He  had 
three  queens  cold  and  when  the  draw  came  he  got  the  fourth. 

The  man  with  the  heavy  brown  mustache  was  doing  the 
dealing.  He  drew  three  cards. 

One  of  the  miners  started  the  betting  with  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece.  The  player  next  to  him  dropped  out.  and  Charlie 
met  the  twenty  and  raised  it  another. 

The  miner  on  his  left  dropped  out.  and  then  the  dealer 
met  the  two  bets  and  raised  it  a  hundred. 

The  man  who  had  made  the  first  bet  hesitated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  laid  down  his  hand. 

“I’m  out  of  it,”  he  said, 

“All  right,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “I’ll  meet  that  hun¬ 
dred  of  yours  and  go  you  a  hundred  better.” 

There  were  only  two  in  the  game  now,  and  when  Wild  saw 
his  friend’s  opponent  pull  out  a  bag  of  money  and  raise  it 
two  hundred,  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  Charlie  was  being 
played  for  a  “sucker.” 

But  he  knew  he  had  no  business  to  interfere,  and  he  did 
not. 

Charlie  met  the  raise,  it  taking  almost  every  cent  he  had 
to  do  it,  and  then  laying  down  liis  four  queens,  made  a  move 
to  rake  in  the  pot. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  man  with  the  brown  mustache.  "I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  four  aces!” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  thunderstruck.  He  knew  that  there 
were  only  two  hands  out  that  would  beat  his,  but  he  had 
become  possessed  ol  the  idea  that  his  opponent  was  bluffing. 

I  told  you  so.  said  \\  ild.  as  the  scout  got  up  from  the 
table,  a  sadder  but  wiser  man;  “that’s  what  you  get  for  not 
taking  good  advice.” 

W  hat  s  that ?  demanded  the  gambler,  rising  and  walking 
o\ ei  to  the  boy.  Y\  hat  right  have  you  got  to  interfere  with 
the  game,  young  fellow?” 

I  «im  not  interfering  with  any  game.  The  game  is  nil 
over.”  was  the  quick  reply.  “Anyhow,  this  man  is  my  friend, 
nml  can  say  what  I  like  to  him,  as  long  as  he  takes  uo 
oftense  from  it.” 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  young  upstart  of  a  tenderfoot’”  Yrd 
the  man  gave  Wild  a  push  which 
door. 

That  was 


sent  him  back  toward  the 


stand,  and  as 
the  gambler  a 


a  trifle  more  than  the  boy  could 
quick  as  a  flash  he  sprang  forward  and  struck 
blow  in  his  face  with  a  tightly  clenched  list 

!'  e!ia!r  "!em  t,h,e  fel,ow  1“  ■>  heap,  but  bo  was  on  hi* 
f'  111  an  inM;int’  au,l  his  baud  flow  to  tl.e  butt  of  a  rovolvor 
that  protruded  from  his  belt 

“Drop  that!”  cried  Young  Wild  West  co 
Ms  own  revolver.  “Drop  that  gun,  or  i'll  put  a  pill 
lead  through  your  carcass!” 


him  with 
of  kot 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SHOOT  FOR  THE  WIDOW’S  CHAIM. 

The  gambler  glared  at  Young  Wild  West  for  a  moment,  and 
then  his  lingers  let  go  the  revolver. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  picking  a  muss  with  me,  young 
fellow?”  he  asked. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  picking 
no  muss  with  you.  I  never  picked  a  muss  with  any  one  in 
my  life.  I  told  you  to  let  go  your  revolver,  and  you  did;  if 
you  had  not  you  would  have  got  just  what  I  told  you  I  would 
give  you.” 

The  man's  face  showed  that  he  was  full  of  rage.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  trying  to  gain  time  by  talking,  and  in  the 
end  get  the  drop  on  Wild. 

"You  had  no"” business  to  interfere,”  he  blurted  out. 

“We  will  leave  that  to  the  man  I  spoke  to.  How  about  it, 
Charlie?”  asked  Wild. 

“I  guess  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  talk  to  me,”  was  the 
quick  reply.  Then  turning  to  the  gambler,  he  added; 

“  You  had  better  let  the  matter  drop,  my  friend.  lrou  are 
entirely  in  the  wrong.” 

Wild  lowered  his  revolver  a  trifle,  and  the  instant  he  did 
so  the  man  made  a  grab  for  his  again. 

<  Crack! 

The  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle 
spoke  like  the  snap  of  a  whip,  and  the  gambler  clapped  his 
hand  to  the  side  of  his  head  and  dropped  to  the  floor. 

“Take -it  easy,  gentlemen.”  remarked  the  boy,  turning  to  the 
assemblage  of  miners.  “I  only  clipped  off  a  bit  of  his  ear. 
Ir  would  be  a  shame  to  shoot  a  man  who  works  himself  into 
such  a  rage  for  nothing.  I  want  this  to  be  a  warning  to  him, 
and  the  next  time  I  pull  a  trigger  on  him  it  will  be  the  last 
of  him.” 

A  subdued  murmur  of  surprise  and  admiration  went  up 
from  the  miners.  Never  had  they  witnessed  such  coolness 
and  daring  before. 

A  couple  of  them  went  over  to  the  prostrate  man  and 
lifted  him  up. 

He  had  been  playing  ’possum,  still  determined  to  get  a  shot 
in  at  Wild. 

A  little  stream  of  blood  trickled  from  the  lobe  of  his  right 
ear:  otherwise  he  was  not  hurt  a  particle. 

“I  cave.”  he  said,  quietly.  “Let  me  go.  l’oung  fellow,  I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  but  we  will  probably  meet  again.” 

“If  we  do.  just  look  out  how  you  grab  for  your  gun,”  re¬ 
plied  Y’oung  Wild  West.  “You  heard  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago.” 

Without  another  word  the  gambler  left  the  place.  His 
horse  was  hitched  outside,  and  mounting  he  rode  away  at  a  > 
gallop. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  shook  hands  with  Wild. 

“I  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice,”  he  said.  “Not  because 
I  lost  every  cent  I  had,  but  because  I  now  believe  that  the 
man  was  a  professional  gambler.” 

“Of  course  he  was,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  miners  in  the 
game.  “We  knew  that  all  the  time.  He  is  Rob  Runner,  who 
makes  his  livin’  at  cards  an'  sich  like.” 

“You  must  be  pretty  willing  to  part  with  your  money  to 
play  with  such  a  man,  then.”  said  Wild. 

“*Oh.  well,  we  know  how  to  handle  ther  cards  as  well  as 
be  does,  I  guess.  We  are  willin’  to  run  our  chances,  any¬ 
how.” 

“And  I  was  running  my  chances,  but  I  thought  I  was  play¬ 
ing  an  honest  game!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  was 
now  getting  just  the  least  bit  “riled,”  to  use  the  expression. 

“It’s  every  one  for  himself,  an’  ther  old  boy  take  ther  hind¬ 
most,  in  these  diggin’s,”  observed  the  man  who  had  made  the 
first  raise  in  the  last  hand  of  the  game. 

“Maybe  you  knowed  I  was  to  be  fleeced  all  along,”  said 
Charlie,  hotly.  ; 

“If  you  say  that  you’re  a  liar!”  was  the  angry  reply,  as 
the  miner's  hand  flew  to  his  belt. 

Cheyenne  Charlie’s  hand  touched  the  butt  of  his  revolver 
almost  as  quickly. 

“I  do  say  It!’'  he  cried  “Now,  take  that  back,  or  I’ll  bore 
you  full  of  holes!” 


The  next  morning  the  proprietor  of  the  place  told  Wild 
and  Jim  Dart  that  the  miner  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  quarreled 
with  was  the  laziest  man  in  town,  and  was  supposed  to  he  in 
league  with  Rob  Runner,  the  gambler. 

“They  are  both  a  detriment  to  my  business.”  lie  said.  “I’m 
only  waitin’  to  see  ’em  git  done  up  some  day.  Ther  Hills 
would  be  better  off  without  ’em.” 

Jim  Dart’s  parents  had  come  to  tlie  Hills  with  them,  and 
as  his  father  had  already  selected  a  claim  to  work  upon,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  start  in  and  do  something. 

The  different,  claims  which  were  already  being  worked 
were  scattered  about  over  an  area  of  perhaps  a  mile  square. 

Wild  had  a  pretty  lengthy  conversation  with  Dove-eye  Dave, 
learning  all  he  could,  and  then  started  out  prospecting. 

“There’s  plenty  of  ther  yaller  stuff  hidden  hereabouts,”  the, 
old  miner  said.  “Ther  main  tiling  is  to  strike  a  spot  where 
you  kin  git  it  out  without  much  trouble."- 

“That  is  the  idea,  of  course,  and  I  want  to  strike  just  such 
a  claim.” 

Young  Wild  West  spent  that  afternoon  walking  about  the 
limits  of  the  Hills.  But  the  nearest  lie  came  to  anything 
that  amounted  to  something  was  the  finding  of  a  piece  of 
gold-bearing  quartz. 

Old  man  Dave  estimated  that  it  contained  about  fifty  cents’ 
worth  of  the  precious  metal,  and  the  boy  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  liis  experience  at  gold  bunting  had  not  panned 
out  very  well. 

“I’ll  tell  you!”  exclaimed  the  man  with  the  so-called  dove- 
eyes,  suddenly.  “I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  there’s  a 
claim  right  near  me  which  belongs  to  a  widow  in  Missouri. 
It  belongs  to  her  ’cause  her  husband  died  an’  left  it  to  her. 
He  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  it.  but  I  guess  he  was  too  lazy 
to  work  it,  an’  he  never  made  his  salt  out  of  it.  Ther  widow, 
wrote  to  me  about  a  month  ago  an’  wanted  me  to  dispose  of 
it  for  what  I  could  git.  I've  been  asking  five  hundred  dollars 
for  it,  though  I  don't  know  as  it  is  really  worth  anything.” 

“Is  the  widow  in  need  of  money?”  asked  Young  Wild  West, 
becoming  interested. 

“Yes.  I  guess  she  are  in  need  of  money  all  right  enough.” 

“Then  why  don't  you  raffle  the  claim  ol'f?  You  ought  to 
get  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  that  way,  and  be¬ 
sides  you  would  be  doing  her  a  friendly  turn.” 

“That’s  so.  I  never  thought  of  that.  I’ll  speak  to  the  boys 
down  at  ther  hotel  to-night.” 

Wild  paid  no  more  attention  to  tyie  matter.  He  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  claim,  but  he  was  ready! 
to  take  a  chance  on  it  if  it  was  raffled  for. 

The  next  morning  he  met  Dove-eye  Dave  while  he  was 
making  another  short  prospecting  tour. 

“Say!”  said  the  old  man.  “I  was  talking  to  some  of  ther 
boys  last  night,  an'  we  have  come  to  ther  conclusion  to 
chance  that  claim  of  ther  widder’s  off.” 

“Is  that  so!  How  much  a  chance?” 

“Forty  dollars.  You  see.  we  figured  it  if  we  could  git 
twenty  chances  we'd  have  eight  hundred  dollars  to  send  ther 
widder.  ’Tain’t  goin'  to  be  done  with  dice,  either;  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  shoo  tin’  match  out  of  it. 
i  an’  ther  one  as  made  ther  best  shot  could  take  ther  claim. 
That  ought  to  be  square  enough,  hadn't  it?” 

“I  should  say  so.”  answered  Wild.  “Do  you  think  you 
could  get  twenty  men  to  put  up  forty  dollars  apiece  and  shoot 
for  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  There  are  plenty  of  good  shots  around  these 
diggin’s,  an’  there  are  lots  of  sports  who  ain't  sich  good 
shots.  Wo  won’t  have  no  trouble  to  git  ther  thing  up  that 
way,  an’  it’s  bound  to  be  satisfactory  all  around.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  in  on  that  arrangement.  How  many  entries 
have  you  got.  so  far?” 

“None.” 

“Put  me  down,  then,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  the  first  to 
shoot.  ” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  kin  take  any  number  up  to  twenty.” 

“Put  me  down  as  number  twenty,  then,”  and  Wild  counted 
out  the  forty  dollars  and  handed  it  over. 

“Good!  I’ve  got  a  starter,  now :  an’  you’ll  see  that  it 
won’t  be  long  afore  1  have  ther  whole  number  of  chances. 
I’ll  take  one  myself  to  help  ther.  thing  along,  (hough  1  can't 
shoot  good  enough  to  win  ther  prize.” 


“Hold  on.  gentlemen,”  interposed  Young  Wild  West,  step- 
pi ng  between  them.  “This  is  all  my  fault.  Stop  quarreling, 
now!” 

Rot'  did  considerable  grumbling,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
managed  to  calm  them  down. 


The  more  Young  Wild  West  thought  of  the  scheme  the 
□ore  valuable  he  thought  the  claim  would  prove  to  be. 

“By  jove!  I  begin  to  think  1  want  to  win  it.”  he  mused. 
1  must  sot  myself  to  practising.  1  wonder  how  the  shouting 
rill  be  done,  and  what  the  target  will  be?” 
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YOUNG  WILD  WEST’S  LUCK. 
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That  evening  the  proposed  shooting  match  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  Hills. 

Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  as  many  entries  were  made,  and 
Dove-eye  felt  elated  at  the  great  success  of  the  scheme. 

In  another  hour  the  whole  twenty  were  made  by  Ilob  1am- 
ner.  the  gambler,  who  happened  along  in  time  to  take  the 
last  chance. 

His  number  was  nineteen,  and  a  scowl  came  over  liis  face 
when  he  saw  Young  Wild  West  down  as  the  last  one  to 
shoot. 

But  he  never  so  much  as  glanced  at  the  boy,  though  W  lid 
was  keening  an  eye  on  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  treacherous 
man. 

After  a  good  deal  of  talk  Qn  the  subject  it  was  decided  that 
the  shoot  should  take  place  the  following  afternoon. 

The  target  was  to  be  a  diamond,  which  the  owner  of  the 
hotel  offered  to  take  from  the  pin  he  wore,  and  embed  it  in 
a  round  block  of  wood.  The  wood  was  to  be  painted  black 
and  the  target  set  so  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  strike  the 
diamond. 

“That  ought  to  make  a  tine  target,”  observed  the  donor 
of  the  strange  but  valuable  bull’s-eye.  “At  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  there  ain’t  one  of  you  that  kin  hit  it,  an’  I'll  back 
my* opinion  with  a  hundred.  If  I  thought  any  one  could  shoot 
straight  enough  to  hit  it,  I  wouldn’t  put  it  up;  but  if  any  one 
does  accidentally  hit  it.  why,  it  is  all  the  same.” 

Somehow  Young  Wild  West  did  not  think  it  would  be  such 
a  difficult  matter  to  hit  it.  though  lie  did  not  say  anything 
just  then. 

The  rules  specified  that  the  shooting  was  to  be  done  with 
rifles— no  caliber  or  make  being  mentioned. 

As  nearly  every  one  had  what  he  thought  was  the  best  rifle, 
it  was  not  important  that  it  should  be  specified. 

Neither  Jim  Dart,  Cheyenne  Charlie  nor  Jack  Robedee  en¬ 
tered  the  match.  They  were  all  excellent  shots,  but  they  felt 
that  they  had  no  show  with  Young  Wild  West;  and,  besides, 
they  had  already  located  claims  to  work  upon,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  win  the  Widow's  Claim,  as  it  was  called. 

A  couple  of  hours  before  the  match  was  to  take  place  they 
measured  off  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  set  up  a  target 
for  Wild  to  take  a  few  shots  at. 

The  bull's-eye  was  a  nail  driven  through  a  piece  of  white 
paper  into  a  tree. 

“You  fellows  go  ahead  and  shoot  at  it  first,”  said  Wild. 
“I  want  to  see  what  you  can  do.” 

The  head  of  the  nail  could  scarcely  be  seen  at  that  distance, 
and  Jim  Dart,  who  was  the  first  to  shoot,  only  came  within 
four  inches  of  it. 

“That  would  be  near  enough  to  kill  an  Indian,  but  not  to 
win  a  prize,”  observed  Jack,  as  he  stepped  up. 

His  shot  was  about  half  an  inch  nearer. 

When  Cheyenne  Charlie  stepped  up,  Wild  said; 

“Try  to  hit  it  if  you  can,  will  you?” 

“You  bet  I  will,  if  1  kin,”  was  the  reply. 

The  scout  took  careful  aim  aud  pressed  the  trigger. 

“1  didn’t  hit  ther  bull’s-eye,”  lie  remarked,  “but  I  come 
mighty  close  to  it,  I  kin  tell  yer.” 

And,  sure  enough,  he  had.  The  bullet  had  almost  touched 
the  head  of  the  nail  on  the  left  side  of  it. 

“That  is  almost  good  enough  to  win.”  said  Wild,  as  he  took 
ills  position  to  shoot.  “Now,  I  am  going  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  show  1  will  have  in  the  match.” 

What  Young  Wild  West  did  was  generally  done  quickly, 
and  so  it  was  with  taking  aim. 

He  had  scarcely  got  the  butt  of  his  rifle  firmly  against  his 
shoulder  when  he  pressed  the  trigger. 

“ Hooray!”  yelled  Jack,  who  was  standing  close  to  the 
target.  "You’ve  drove  ther  blamed  old  nail  into  the  tree, 
Wild!” 

There  was  an  expression  of  extreme  satisfaction  on  the 
face  of  the  young  deadshot  as  he  walked  over  and  saw  that 
what  Robedee  said  was  true. 

“If  you  don’t  win  ther  Wldder’s  Claim  why  no  one  won’t, 
that's  all!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Well,  we  want  to  try  it  again,. to  make  sure  that  I  didn’t 
do  that  by  chance,”  was  the  reply.  “Jim.  just  tix  up  an¬ 
other  target,  and  use  a  nail  with  a  smaller  head  this  time.” 

Jim  hastened  to  do  so.  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

Jim  led  off  again,  doing  just  a  trifle  better  than  lie  did  be¬ 
fore. 

Jack  was  not  so  lucky,  as  ha  barely  hit  ihe  margin  of  the 
piece  of  paper.  Cheyenne  Charlie  stepped  up  with  the  remark 


that  he  was  “goin’  to  come  putty  close  to  ther  pesky  little 
nail-head,”  and  let  drive. 

But  he  was  half  an  inch  away  from  it  this  time,  and  gave 
as  his  excuse  that  it  was  altogether  too  small  to  draw  a  bead 
on. 

Young  Wild  West  saw  that  this  was  a  fact  when  he  raised 
his  rifle.  He  could  just  barely  discern  a  tiny  black  spot. 

But  he  had  a  steady  hand  and  a  true  eye,  and  that  was 
bound  to  tell. 

Crack!  As  the  report  rang  out  Jack  threw’  his  hat  in  the 
air. 

“You  plunked  ther  nail  ag’in,  Wild!”  he  shouted. 

An  examination  proved  that  such  was  the  case,  though  the 
bullet  had  not  struck  it  exactly  fair  this  time,  and  the  nail 
was  not  forced  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

“I  reckon  if  that  had  been  ther  diamond  it  would  have  been 
ther  last  of  it,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “Wild,  you  are 
bound  to  be  a  winner.” 

“There  is  nothing  sure  about  it,”  was  the  retort.  “We  will 
wait  and  see.” 

VvThen  the  -time  came  for  the  shooting  to  start,  Wild  walked 
over  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  take  place,  accompanied  by 
his  friends. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hills  turned  out  to  a  man. 

Such  men  are  always  interested  in  shooting  matches  or 
trials  of  horsemanship. 

The  final  arrangements  were  soon  made  and  the  first  man 
stepped  up. 

The  twenty  contestants  were  to  have  but  one  shot  each,  un¬ 
less  there  wras  a  tie,  and  in  that  case  those  in  the  tie  would 
shoot  it  off  until  a  winner  was  found. 

The  keeper  of  the  hotel  was  selected  for  judge,  and  confident 
’that  he  would  wear  the  diamond  in  his  shirt  after  the  match 
was  over,  he  told  them  to  start  in. 

The  first  shot  hit  the  target  about  two  inches  from  the  dia¬ 
mond  bull’s-eye,  and  it  was  promptly  measured  and  marked 
down  to  the  man’s  credit. 

The  next  was  not  quite  so  near,  so  there  was  no  use  in 
making  that  down,  as  the  man  was  out  of  it  altogether. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  shots  resulted  the  same  way,  and 
the  sixth  beat  the  first  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

“That’s  a  good  shot,”  said  the  referee.  “There'll  be  very 
few  to  beat  it,  I  think.” 

“You  can't  tell,  mister,”  remarked  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  a  hundred  that  ther  diamond  will  be  there  in 
plain  sight  when  ther  last  man  has  shot,”  said  the  referee. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  that  bet,”  exclaimed  Dove-eye  Dave,  step¬ 
ping  up.  “You  offered  that  same  bet  last  night,  an’  1  thought 
about  takin’  you  up;  now,  I’ll  go  you,  anyway.” 

The  money  was  put  up  and  the  next  man  fired. 

It  went  along  until  the  fifteenth  shot  before  the  score  was 
i  beaten,  and  then  it  was  fully  an  inch  from  the  glittering 
bull’s-eye. 

“I  feel  it  in  my  bones  who  is  goin’  to  own  ther  Widder’3 
Claim,”  said  a  friend  of  the  man  who  had  made  the  shot. 

No  one  made  any  reply  to  this. 

Dove-eye  Dave  was  the  next  to  shoot,  and  great  was  the 
applause  when  the  old  man  made  a  tie  shot. 

“They’ll  have  to  shoot  it  off,”  remarked  seme  one,  and  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  cast  a  pitying  look  that  way. 

He  was  confident  that  Young  Wild  West  would  win,  and  if 
he  had  possessed  any  money  he  would  have  bet  it  that  way. 

The  two  next  shots  were  away  off,  aud  then  there  we’-e 
only  two  more  to  compete. 

They  were  Young  Wild  West  and  Rob  Runner,  the  gambler. 

No  one  present  had  ever  seen  tho  gambler  shoot  with  the 
rifle,  but  they  knew  he  was  a  deadshot  with  the  pistol. 

He  stepped  up  in  his  cool,  easy  manner,  and  sent  a.  bullet  to 
within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  the  diamond. 

It  still  glittered  there,  and  the  owner  shook  bis  head  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  pretty  narrow  escape  for  the  dia¬ 
mond. 

“To  beat  that  shot  ther  stone  has  got  to  be  hit,”  said  the 
referee,  “an’  there’s  only  one  more  to  shoot.  I’ll  go  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  that  it  ain't  hit.” 

“I’ll  take  ye**!”  yelled  out  old  Dave,  and  the  money  was 
put  up. 


"Now,  Wild,  remember  the  charm  you  wear,"  remarked  Ari¬ 
etta,  as  he  stepped  from  her  side  and  toed  the  ni.uk. 

“I  run  thinking  about  it  all  the  time,  Kt.”  he  answered. 

Though  the  diamond  bull's-eye  showed  plainly  enough,  it 
sparkled  so  that  there  was  a  slight  uncertainty  ;  bout  its  exact 
_  location. 

|  The  longer  a  man  waited  to  pull  the  trigger  the  worse  lie 
would  bo  off. 


Nut.  as  we  have  said  before,  "Wild  was  not  one  of  the  sort 
who  waited. 

When  the  word  was  given  he  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
and  fired. 

Crack! 

nen  a  combined  yell  of  surprise  and  admiration  went  up 
from  the  crowd. 

The  diamond  could  no  longer  be  seen. 


But  he  did  not  worry  over  this  fact  at  all,  and  when  night 
came  he  estimated  that  he  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  richer  than  he  had  been  in  the  morning. 

After  deliberating  over  the  matter  Wild  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  would  build  some  sort  of  a  hut  right  there, 
and  then  take  one  of  the  three  of  his  best  friends,  who  had  the 
worst  luck  at  gold  hunting,  in  partnership  with  him. 

In  fact,  it  struck  him  that  four  could  work  the  claim  to  a 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRIKING  IT  RICH. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  Rob  Runner, 
the  gambler. 

He  thought  the  villain  might  become -enraged  at  being  beaten 
an  i  try  to  get  square  on  the  victor. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  gambler  walked  from  the 
spot  as  coolly  as  he  came,  after  buying  a  drink  at  the  bar, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

A  great  ovation  was  given  to  Young  Wild  West,  and  he  was 
declared  to  be  the  champion  rifle  shot  of  the  Hills. 

The  man  who  had  put  up  the  diamond  for  a  bull’s-eye  and 
a; -ted  as  judge  shook  hands  with  him,  and  congratulated  him 
in  his  rough  way. 

“You  made  me  lose  a  diamond  that  was  worth  fifty,  an’ 
three  hundred  in  cold  cash  besides;  but.  I  ain’t  a  bit  sore  over 
it.  I  am  a  dead  game  sport  from  way  back,  an’  I  never  squeal 
when  I  lose,  or  hold  any  hard  feelings  when  a  square  deal  has 
been  done.’’ 

That  was  the  way  he  put  it,  and  he  was  in  earnest,  too. 

Dove-eye  Dave  told  Wild  that  the  claim  was  his,  and  that 
he  could  take  possession  of  it  at  once. 

“I’ll  ride  over  to  Spondulicks  an’  send  ther  money  to  ther 
widder  to-morrer,”  he  said.  “I’ll  let  her  make  out  a  receipt 
in  your  name,  an’  then  no  one  but  ther  government  kin  ever 
taste  it  away  from  yer.” 

“The  government  can  have  it  after  I  get  through  with  it,” 
was  the  reply.  “It  may  not  take  me  long  to  get  through  with 
it,  either,  for  I  am  going  to  see  what  it  is  made  of  right  away.” 

The  Widow’s  Claim  was  located  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shanty  residence  of  Dove-eye  Dave.  Old  Sam  Murdock  had 
got  as  close  as  possible  to  his  friend,  and  next  to  him  came 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jack  Robedee,  Jim  Dart’s  father  and  several 
others  in  an  irregular  line. 

There  wras  a  vacant  space  of  probably  three  hundred  yards 
between  the  nearest  of  them  and  Young  Wild  West’s  location, 
but  that  made  no  difference  to  the  boy.  He  was  at  home 
anywhere. 

He  had  the  necessary  tools  to  work  with',  and  he  started 
right  in. 

A  small  stream  of  clear  water  ran  right,  through  the  center 
of  the  claim,  and  he  began  by  gathering  sand  from  the  bottom 
cf  this  and  washing  it  in  the  pans  he  had. 

But  there  was  not  much  there,  as  it  had  been  well  gone  over 
before.  * 

The  first  day  he  earned  about  seventy-five  cents,  but  he  was 
not  discouraged. 

“I  must  get  in  with  the  pick  and  shovel,”  he  argued  to  him¬ 
self,  “and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  better  place  to  begin  at 
than  the  bed  of  the  stream.” 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early  he  started  in  to  dig  a 
trench,  so  he  could  change  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  thus 
allow  himself  to  work  without  being  bothered  with  the  water. 

He  used  the  dirt  taken  out,  after  sifting  it  carefully,  to  dam 
up  the  brook  where  the  trench  began. 

When  noon  came  he  had  a  fifteen-foot  space  on  the  bed  of 
the  brock  dry  and  ready  to  work. 

The  water  flowed  on  just  the  same,  only  it  went  around  a 
little  curve  through  the  trench. 

After  dinner  he  struck  in,  and  before  ten  minutes  had 
petted  be  found  that  he  had  been  well  repaid  for  his  labor  of 
the  morning. 

There  was  plenty  of  gold  dust  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

j:j  an  hour’s  time  he  had  sifted  out  over  six  ounces  of  the 

precious  stuff. 

But,  unlike  the  majority  of  people,  ho  did  not  become,  elated 
to  curb  an  extent  that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  let 
every  one  know  his  business. 

Instead  V  wo  ked  quietly  away,  bent  on  working  the  claim 
for  ad  it  wae  worth. 

jt  Boomed  rather  strange  to  him  that  the  dust  should  be  all 
5r.  the  bed  of  the  stream  when  there  was  not  a  particle  to  be 
tiuT'A  lu  the  ground  where  he  had  dug  the  trench. 


great  deal  better  advantage  than  two  could. 

Young  Wild  West  was  nothing  if  not  whole-souled  and  gen¬ 
erous. 

He  ran  across  Cheyenne  Charlie  shortly,  after  supper.  The 
scout  looked  rather  dejected. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Charlie?”  asked  Wild.  “Haven’t  you 
struck  it  rich  yet?” 

“No;  it  ain’t  my  luck,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  dug  up  every 
foot  of  ground  on  that  spot  of  mine  in  the  last  two  days,  an’ 
1  haven’t  made  enough  to  board  a  mosquito  for  a  week.  I 
think  I  will  have  to  try  some  other  place.” 

Just  then  Jim  Dart  and  Jack  Robedee  came  along. 

“Well,  what  luck  have  you  fellow's  had,  so  far?”  asked  Wild, 
in  his  usual  breezy,  good-natured  wray. 

“I  have  got  out  two  dollars’ .worth  of  dust  in  two  days,” 
Robedee  answered. 

“And  w'hat  I  have  sifted  out:  the  old  man  has  taken  charge 
of,”  added  Jim.  “But  it  ain’t  worth  talking  about,  though, 
for  I  guess  ninety  cents  w'ould  figure  up  what  it  is  wrorth, 
easy  enough.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Young  Wild  West.  “I  feel  sorry  for 
you  fellows.  I  bet  you  all  wish  you  were  back  on  the  plains, 
either  hunting  around  for  Indian  signs,  or  else  planting  corn. 
I  think  this  gold  hunting  is  the  finest  business  I  ever  got  in. 
I’ve  got  so  much  work  on  hand  just  now  that  I  am  thinking 
strongly  of  hiring  about  three  people  to  help  me  on  a  per¬ 
centage.  Do  you  knowr  where  I  could  strike  three  smart,  in¬ 
dustrious  fellows?” 

“See  here,  Wild,  don’t  make  fun  of  us.  You  talk  as  though 
you  had  struck  it  rich,”  said  Jim.  “If  you  have,  tell  us  about 
it,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  congratulate  you.” 

“Well,  come  over  to  the  Widovr’s  Claim  with  me.” 

The  three  followed  him  over. 

“Been  changing  ther  course  of  the  brook,  hey?”  remarked 
Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Yes.  I  had  to  do  it  in  order  to  make  my  business  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 

“So  you  could  wrork  in  ther  bed  of  ther  brook?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  honestly,  did  you  have  any  luck,  Wild?”  asked  Jim. 

“Yes;  I  sifted  out  five  hundred  dollars’  w'orth  of  dust  this 
afternoon.” 


“What!”  gasped  the  three,  in  amazement. 

“Just  what  1  say.  I’ll  bet  there’s  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  the  stuff  in  this  brook  as  far  as  it  runs  on  my  claim.  Now', 
Something  has  just  struck  me,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a 
proposition.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  have  found  out  that  no  one  owns  the  laud  right  around 
mine.  Why  don’t  you  fellows  each  stake  a  claim  right  here? 
We  will  make  a  square  out  of  it  and  go  in  partnership  on  the 
whole  thing?” 

“Do  you  mean  that,  Wild?”  gasped  Jim  Dart. 

“Of  course  I  do.  You  don’t  think  I  would  say  it  if  I  didn't 
mean  it,  do  you?” 

“But  that  would  be  virtually  robbing  yourself.  There  might 
not  be  an  ounce  of  gold  on  these  other  claims  which  adjoin 
yours.” 

“But  there  is  liable  to  be,  you  must  admit.” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Go  ahead  and  stake  them  out  light  away,  then,  before 
some  one  gets  ahead  of  you.” 

His  three  friends  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his  generosity. 

“Never  mind,  now,”  he  said.  “You  fellows  stick  to  me,  and 
wm  will  all  get  rich,  see  if  we  don’t” 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  all  hands  set  in  to  staking  out  the 
claims. 

Wild  had  a  tape  line,  and  he  soon  had  the  three  pieces  meas¬ 
ured  off  to  the  extent  that  the  government  allowed  each  man 
to  take. 


“Nowr  then,”  observed  Wild,  “we  have  got  as  much  again 
of  the  brook  bottom  to  work.  Who  says  my  scheme  ain’t  a 
good  one?” 


“It  are  a  mighty  good  one  for  us,  I  think," 
Robedee. 

“Oh,  well,  we’ll  wait  and  see  about  that.  If 
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with  the  arrangement,  you  fellows  ought  to  be,  so  don’t  say 
anything  more  about  it.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  they  set.  to  work  to 
put  up  a  tent,  so  they  could  make  their  habitation  there  from 
that  time  out. 

Pine  boughs  were  out  and  strewn  thickly  on  the  ground  in 
the  tent,  and  then  Wild’s  three  partners  went  over  and  got 
their  blankets  and  other  belongings,  and  they  were  all  right 
for  the  night. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  work  at  odd  times  at  con¬ 
structing  a  log  cabin,  if  they  found  that  the  quadruple  claim 
panned  out  all  right. 

It  was  left  to  Young  Wild  West  to  boss  the  whole  job,  so 
the  next  morning  he  set  them  at  work  extending  the  trench 
as  far  as  their  ground  ran  each  way. 

“We  may  as  well  get  things  in  ship-shape  order  at  the  start,” 
he  said,  and  his  companions  agreed  with  him. 

It  took  half  a  day  of  pretty  hard  work  to  complete  the 
trench,  but  when  it  was  done,  and  the  bottom  of  the  brook 
began  to  rapidly  dry  up,  Wild  concluded  that  they  had  plain 
sailing  to  success. 

All  that  was  required  now  was  to  work. 

The  four  each  took  a  separate  place  and  began  filling  their 
pans  with  the  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  they  dug  from  the  bed 
of  the  brook. 

As  soon  as  they  had  a  panful  they  would  wash  it  until  they 
had  worked  out  everything  but  the  gold  dust. 

Sometimes  they  would  not  get  enough  from  a  pan  to  pay 
for  the  time  spent,  and  at  others  they  would  sift  out  as  much 
as  ten  dollars’  worth. 


Jim  Dart  made  the  biggest  strike  of  the  day,  when  he 
knocked  out  a  clean  hundred  dollars  from  one  pan. 

“This  beats  farming  and  herding  cows  on  the  plains,  don’t 
it9"  said  Young  Wild  West,  with  a  laugh. 

“I  should  say  it  did,”  was  the  reply. 

All  four  had  the  gold  fever  for  fair,  but  Wild  took  it  the 
easiest,  of  the  lot. 

He  never  grew  excited  over  anything. 

“We  must  take  it  easy,”  he  said  that  night.  “It  will  not 
do  to  let  any  one  know  that  we  have  struck  it  rich.  We  might 
excite  the  envy  of  some  one,  the  road  agents,  for  instance.” 

“Or  that  rascal  of  a  gambler,”  added  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Flow  about  the  miner  he  had  as  a  partner  the  night  they 
cleaned  you  out?  1  won’t  bet  too  much  on  his  honesty,  would 
you?”  queried  Wild. 

“You  are  right,  I  wouldn’t,”  was  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  retort. 
“Gentlemen,  there’s  goin’  to  be  trouble  between  that  feller 
an’  me  afore  many  days.  He’s  got  an  idea  that  I  took  water 
that  night;  but,  you  know  yourself  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
you,  either  him  or  me  would  have  stepped  out,  an’  I  reckon 
It  wouldn’t  have  been  me.” 

“That’s  right.  T  did  not  stop  the  quarrel.  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  do  so  at  the  time.  I  was  to  blame  for  the  whole  thing, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,”  spoke  up  Jim;  “and  you  just  want  to  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  Rob  Runner.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  get  the  drop  on  you.  He  wants  to  make 
it  appear  a  square  deal  when  he  shoots,  though,  I  think.” 

“Well,  I  shan’t  bother  my  head  with  him  unless  he  tackles 
me;  then  he  must  look  out.” 


“All’s  yer  want  to  do  is  to  put  him  on  ther  level  with  a 
sneakin’  Sioux  an’  drop  him,”  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  nodded 
vigorously  to  emphasize  his  remarks. 

He  knew  that  Young  Wild  West  hated  to  pull  a  gun.  on  a 
white  man,  no  matter  how  bad  he  was. 

The  next  morning  while  the  four  were  at  work,  who  should 
happen  along  but  Buck  Wood,  the  cowboy,  who  had  promised 
Wild  never  to  interfere  with  him  again. 

He  was  on  horseback,  and  when  he  reached  the  spot  where 
our  friends  were  working,  he  came  to  a  halt. 

“How  are  yer  makln’  out,  boys?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  middling,”  replied  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle. 
“How  about  yourself?  Haven’t  you  staked  a  claim  yet?” 

“No.  I  don’t  think  I  will  stay  around  here.  I  ain’t  much  on 
minin’;  I  like  ther  saddle  too  well.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  you  ought  to  go  to  one  of  the  forts  and 
strike  a  position  as  scout.” 

“That’s  just  what  I'm  goin’  to  do.  I’m  goin’  to  leave  ther 
Hills  now.  r  thought  I’d  come  along  this  way  an’  say  good- 
by.  ” 

They  bade  him  good-by,  and  as  he  turned  to  ride  away  they 
could  net!  help  noticing  that  he  was  paying  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  camp  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

“That  feller  Is  up  to  somethin’,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie. 


f 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ROAD  AGENTS. 

Young.  Wild  West  shook  his  head. 

“1  don’t  want  to  think  about  it,”  he  said.  “I  thought  that 
Buck  meant  to  do  as  he  said  he  would,  but  there  was  a  bad 
look  in  his  eye  when  he  left  just  now.  He  will  be  back  here 
before  many  days;  see  if  he  isn’t.” 

“He  never  was  any  good,  anyway,”  remarked  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  as  he  busied  himself  with  his  pan  of  sand  and  dirt. 
“I  wouldn’t  trust  him  six  feet  away.  He  has  got  it  in  for  you, 
Wild,  an’  he’ll  try  to  kill  yer  ther  first  time  he  gits  a  good 
chance.  ” 

“Well,  if  I  catch  him  at  it  I  will  do  just  what  I  told  him 
I  would.” 

“Let  daylight  through  him!”  exclaimed  Jack  Robedee. 

“Yes.” 

“A  man  like  that  is  dangerous,”  said  Jim.  “When  you 
know  a  fellow  is  dead  against  you,  it  "is  all  right.  You  know 
just  what  to  expect  from  him,  and  you  are  on  the  lookout  for 
him.  But  when  one  tries  to  make  you  believe  he  is  a  friend 
to  you,  when  all  the  time  he  is  but  waiting  for  his  chance  to 
stab  you  in  the  back,  then  you  are  in  a  ticklish  position.  Half 
the  time  you  will  think  he  is  all  right,  and  the  other  half  you 
will  be  very  .suspicious  of  him.  Buck  Wood  is  this  sort  of  a 
fellow,  in  my  opinion.”  A 

In  order  to  know  just  what  Buck  Wood  was  up  to,  we  must 
follow  him. 

“Seems  as  though  Young  Wild  West  has  struck  it  rich,”  he 
muttered  as  he  rode  off.  “Well,  I  hope  he  has,  for  my  bene¬ 
fit  an’  ther  benefit  of  my  friends.  He  is  fool  enough  to  think 
I  am  a  friend  to  him,  but  when  he  learns  his  mistake  he’ll 
wish  he  never  met  me.” 

The  rascally  cowboy  rode  along  at  a  smart  pace  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  then  he  slowed  down  to  a  "walk. 

He  began  to  closely  watch  the  rocks  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mountain  road,  as  though  expecting  to  see  some  one. 

For  about  five  minutes  he  allowed  his  horse  to  walk  along 
and  then  he  suddenly  beheld  a  piece  of  black  rag  hanging  fast 
to  a  spur  of  rock. 

“He’s  kept  his  word,”  he  said  to  himself.  “That  is  ther  sig¬ 
nal,  sure  enough.  I  guess  Cap’n  Rob  Runner  are  a  man  of  his 
word.” 

After  looking  around,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
approaching  from  either  direction,  Buck  uttered  a  long,  low 
whistle. 

Much  to  his  satisfaction,  it  was  almost  immediately  an¬ 
swered. 

He  had  come  to  a  halt  and  his  horse  was  standing  directly 
beneath  the  black  rag. 

There  was  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  right  in 
front  of  him,  and  suddenly,  with  the  least  bit  of  noise,  an 
opening  appeared  in  it! 

It  was  plenty  large  enough  for  a  horseman  to  ride  through, 
but  Buck  possessed  top  much  of  the  instinct  of  a  coward,  and 
he  hesitated. 

“Come  on!”  exclaimed  a  voice.  “Don’t  wait  till  some  one 
comes  along  and  sees  the  secret  entrance  of  our  headquar¬ 
ters.  ” 

Git  ap!  said  Buck  to  his  horse,  and  the  next  instant  he 
rode  in,  and  then  as  quickly  as  the  opening  had  appeared  it 
disappeared. 

Thei  e  %\as  naught  to  be  seen  but  the  gray  vine-covered 
rock. 

Buck  found  himself  in  semi-darkness  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

Hello!  ’  he  called  out  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  “where  are 
yer,  cap?” 

“Right  here,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  “What  do  you  think 
of  the  entrance  to  my  place?  It  beats  anything  you  ever  saw 
don’t  it?” 

Rob  Runner,  the  gambler,  could  now  be  discerned,  standing 
before  him. 

“By  gosh!  but  it  does  beat  anything  I  ever  seen,  cap!”  was 
the  reply. 

4  AY  ell,  it  took  a  whole  lot  of  time  to  rig  things  up  the  wav 
1  have  got  them,  and  if  my  business  venture  don't  prove  a 
howling  success,  I’ll  miss  my  guess.  Come  on.  Let  your  horse 
walk  right  out  here  to  the  stable.” 

Buck  followed  his  instructions,  and  a  moment  later  he 
emerged  into  a  large  cave,  where  the  light  came  in  from  a 
gap  in  the  roof. 

In  this  place  were  about  thirty  stalls,  and  in  about  twenty 
of  them  were  horses,  munching  away  at  their  feed. 
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"You've  got  a  fine  stable,  ain’t  you?”  said  the  cowboy. 

"\es,  and  a  fine  home  for  ourselves,  too.  Put  your  horse 
up  ana  then  come  with  me.” 

Buck  dismounted  and  soon  had  his  steed  properly  stalled. 
Then  he  walked  after  the  gambler  through  a  narrow  passage 
into  another  cave,  similar  to  the  stable,  only  it  was  fitted  up 
in  great  shape. 

In  one  end  were  a  number  of  bunks  and  hammocks,  and 
in  the  center  was  a  rough  table,  about  thirty  feet  long,  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  across  the  cave.  Benches  were  on  either  side  of 
this,  and  scattered  about  in  other  parts  of  this  were  more 
benches  and  stools. 

In  tie  southeast  corner  of  the  cave  was  a  sort  of  natural 
fireplace,  in  which  the  smoldering  remains  of  a  fire  could  be 
seen. 

There  were  about  a  score  of  rough-looking  men  in  the  cave 
when  Buck  entered  it,  and  they  promptly  arose  to  their  feet. 

"Boys,”  said  Rob  Runner,  “this  is  a  new  member  of  our 
band.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  me  down  at  the  Hills. 
He  can  be  trusted,  and  I  therefore  declare  him  to  be  one  of  us, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  you  all.” 

A  murmur  of  welcome  went  up  from  the  band  of  villains, 
and  one  by  one  they  stepped  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
the  new  recruit. 

"Speech!  ”  called  out  some  one  when  this  ceremony  had  been 
gone  through  with. 

"I  ain’t  much  on  makin’  speeches,”  said  Buck,  stepping  to 
the  front.  “I  never  made  any  in  my  life,  but  I  wanter  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  fellers.  You’ll  find  that  I’ll 
stick  to  yer  through  thick  an’  thin,  an’  I  don’t  know  as  I  kin 
say  more,  so  three  cheers  for  Cap’n  Rob  Runner,  ther  smartest 
man  in  ther  West!  ” 

The  big  coward  could  not  have  said  anything  that  would 
have  suited  the  men  better,  and  they  gave  the  cheer  with  all 
their  might. 

"Not  too  loud,  boys,”  cautioned  the  captain.  “If  any  one 
had  been  going  along  the  road  just  then  they  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  heard  you.” 

But^  he  was  pleased  at  the  flattery  extended  him,  and  he 
thought  more  than  ever  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  very  good 
man. 

“At  the  Hills,  and  a  great  many  other  places,  I  am  Rob 
Runner,  the  gambler,”  he  said  to  Buck.  “Here  I  am  Rob  Run¬ 
ner,  the  captain  of  the  road  agents.  Between  the  two  voca¬ 
tions  I  follow  I  am  knocking  out  quite  a  comfortable  living.” 

“Makin’  more  than  you  would  if  you  was  workin’  a  gold 
mine,  I  s’pose?” 

"Well,  yes.  You  see,  I  am  interested  in  the  majority  of  the 
mines  around  here.  I  generally  get  a  whack  at  the  dust  when 
it  is  being  taken  over  to  Spondulicks.  It  ain’t  much  of  a 
thing  to  do  to  hold  up  a  stage-coach  and  relieve  it  of  what  it 
contains  of  value.” 

‘  Sometimes  you  get  the  worst  of  it,  though,  don’t  you?” 

“That  has  only  happened  once,  and  that  was  a  few  nights 
ago,  when  that  boy  they  call  Young  Wild  West  and  his  gang 
of  rough-and-readys  took  us  by  surprise.  We  lost  a  man  that 
night,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  taken  you  in.  Myself 
and  twenty  men  constitute  the  band,  and  I  want  to  always  j 
keep  it  that  way,  if  I  can.” 

"Speakin’  of  Young  Wild  West,  I  owe  him  a  grudge.  I  am 
layin’  for  a  good  chance  to  pop  him  over.  He  thinks  I  am  a 
friend  to  him  now,  but  I  ain’t.  He’s  beat  me  at  everything  j 
I’ve  went  agin  him  on,  ridin’,  shootin’  and  wits.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  he  has  used  me  a  little  that  way,  too,” 
replied  the  captain.  “He  is  a  dangerous  young  fellow  to 
buck  against,  and  a  man  must  have  plenty  of  nerve  when  he 
tries  to  get  the  drop  on  him.” 

Buck  shrugged  his  shoulders  uneasily.  He  was  thinking 
if  it  would  be  good  policy  for  him  to  tackle  Young  Wild  West 
again. 

"He’s  promised  to  lay  me  low  if  I  ever  interfere  with  him 
ag  in,”  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

“And  most  likely  he  would  do  it  if  you  did  not  catch  him 
napping  and  shoot  him  from  behind.” 

“You  ain’t  got  no  particler  love  for  him,  have  yer?” 

“I  should  rather  say  not!  I  am  studying  a  plan  now  to  get 
hold  of  him  and  torture  him  till  he  gives  up  the  ghost.  If  we 
could  capture  him  and  bring  him  here,  what  a  time  we  could  j 
have  with  him.” 

•  That’s  go,  cap.  Can’t  we  do  it?” 

We  will  try  pretty  hard.” 

"  i  should  judge,  from  what  little  I’ve  seen  an’  heard,  that 
he  has  struck  it  rich  on  that  Widow’s  Claim  he  won  at  ther 
tootin’  match.” 

J  1  like  him.  He  is  full  of  luck.  I  ought  to  have  won 


that  claim.  If  I  had  I  could  have  put  you  on  it  to  work  on 
shares,  with  Jake  Jumper  to  help  you,  and  we  could  have 
carried  on  the  road  agent  business  just  the  same.” 

Jake  Jumper  was  the  captain’s  second  in  command.  He  was 
the  miner  who  had  helped  to  swindle  Cheyenne  Charlie  in  the 
game  of  draw  poker. 

The  villain  spent  the  most  of  his  time  at  the  Hills.  It  was 
his  duty  to  find  out  all  about  what  were  the  best  trips  to 
tackle  the  stage  coaches,  so  the  rascally  band  would  be  bound 
to  make  it  pay  when  they  made  the  attack. 

The  captain  turned  Buck  over  to  Jake  Jumper,  who  prompt¬ 
ly  started  in  to  show  him  all  there  was  to  be  seen  about  the 
snug  retreat  in  The  double  cave. 

“You  see,  this  is  a  nateral  cave,”  the  villain  began.  “We 
didn’t  have  to  do  hardly  any  work  to  git  it  in  shape.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  bring  ther  tables  an'  other  furnishin’s  here 
an’  put  ’em  where  they  belong.” 

“How  long  have  you  fellers  been  here?”  asked  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band. 

“Only  about  a  month.  Ther  captain  found  this  place, 
though,  nigh  onto  two  years  ago.  There  was  a  little  gut  big 
enough  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  ride  in,  so  he  thought  if 
he  could  fix  it  so  ther  entrance  could  be  covered  up  it  would 
be  a  dandy  place  to  make  a  headquarters  for  a  gang. 

“So  he  gits  his  brains  to  work  an’  soon  rigs  up  a  cover  for 
ther  entrance,  which  he  makes  outer  buffalo  hide.  This  he 
paints  ther  color  of  ther  rock,  an’  then  trains  ther  vines  so 
they  run  over  it  ther  same  as  they  do  over  the  regular  rock. 

A  pull  on  a  rope  from  some  one  in  the  dark  passage  will 
swing  the  buffalo  skin  cover  in  as  quick  as  lightnin’,  and  a 
pull  on  another  rope  will  put  it  back  ag’in  just  as  quick.  Cap- 
tan  Rob  was  a  good  while  before  he  could  git  his  men  together, 
but  I  guess  he’s  got  about  ther  best  gang  hereabouts  who  are 
in  our  line  of  business.” 

“I  reckon  he  has,”  nodded  the  cowboy,  showing  how  proud 
he  was  to  belong  to  such  a  gang. 

“Here’s  what  we  calls  our  arsenal,”  went  on  Jake,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  main  cave.  “What  do 
yer  think  of  that  for  a  supply  of  shootin’  irons  an’  knives?” 

There  certainly  was  a  large  assortment  of  weapons  there, 
and  Buck  said  it  couldn’t  be  beat. 

He  learned  that  the  gang  usually  collected  all  the  weapons 
to  be  found  every  time  they  held  up  a  stage-coach  or  traveler, 
and  that  was  why  they  had  such  a  large  collection. 

The  sleeping  quarters  was  in  the  darkest  portion  of  the  cave, 
and  after  that  had  been  inspected  and  Buck  had  been  assigned 
to  a  berth,  Jake  started  to  climb  up  a  rough  ascent  toward 
the  place  where  a  stream  of  light  entered. 

The  two  soon  were  walking  along  a  narrow  ledge  about  ten 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and  when  his  conductor  came 
to  a  halt  and  said,  “Look  down  there!”  Buck’s  eyes  opened 
with  amazement. 

He  was  looking  right  down  upon  the  road  that  led  over  the 
mountain.  * 

Jake  reached  out  and  pulled  in  the  black  rag  which  had 
been  put  there  to  show  where  Buck  was  to  halt  and  give  the 
whistle. 

“This  is  somethin’  great,  ain’t  it?”  he  said.  “If  we  ever  got 
chased  in  here  by  soldiers,  or  a  vigilance  committee,  we  could 
stand  up  here  an’  pick  ’em  off  as  fast  as  they  was  a  mind  to 
show  up.  But  we  don’t  mean  to  let  any  one  know  where  our 
tang-out  is,  so  it  ain’t  likely  that  it  will  ever  come  to  that. 

"Out  in  ther  stable,”  he  resumed,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
ground,  “there  is  quite  a  wide  rift  in  ther  roof,  but  ther  open¬ 
in’  is  in  ther  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  where  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  climbin’.” 

Buck  Wood  became  very  enthusiastic  when  he  saw  and 
learned  all  about  the  secret  headquarters,  and  when  he  learned 
further  that  the  men  had  all  that  was  required  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  right  in  the  cave,  he  was  more  pleased  than  ever. 

Packs  of  playing-cards  were  there  in  plenty,  and  there  was 
enough  whisky  in  barrels  to  last  them  a  year. 

“I  guess  this  is  good  enough  for  me,”  said  Buck.  “There  is 
only  one  thing  that  worries  me,  an’  that  is  that  Young  Wild 
West  is  around  these  diggin’s.  S’pose  he  should  take  it  in  his 
head  to  try  an’  put  us  out  of  business!” 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NEW  COMPANY. 

Things  passed  along  rather  quietly  at  the  Hills  during  the 
next  two  days. 

The  four  pari  ners  worked  away  unceasingly,  taking  out 
about  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  apiece  in  that  time. 
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It  was  the  miner  who  had  accused  Jake  Jumper  of  being  the 
gamhler’s  closest  friend. 

A  bullet  had  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  Jake’s  shirt,  but 
he  had  not  been  hit. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  casting  a  sweeping  glance  around,  “it  has 
been  insinuated  that  I  am  ther  one  that  set  Rob  Runner 
free.  Anybody  that  says  so  is  a  liar!” 

This  was  a  challenge  to  all  hands,  and  though  nearly  every¬ 
body  in  hearing  believed  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  done 
it,  no  one  said  anything,  as  they  could  not  prove  it. 

Jake  glanced  around  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  and 
then  as  the  stage-coach  started  off  he  jumped  in,  with  the 
remark  that  he  would  go  over  to  Spondulicks  and  see  how 
things  were  progressing  there. 

Tho  body  of  the  miner  was  taken  care  of  by  his  friends.  It 
had  been  a  squard  fight,  and,  consequently,  no  one  offered  to 
molest  the  slayer. 

Young  Wild  West  went  back  to  camp,  satisfied  that  the 
Hills  was  a  pretty  tough  sort  of  a  place. 

Both  men  had  displayed  great  grit,  but  in  his  opinion  the 
wrong  man  had  gone  under. 

“I’ll  keep  a  watch  on  this  Jake  Jumper,”  he  said  to  his 
companions,  after  he  had  related  the  circumstance.  “I  am 
satisfied  that  he  is  in  league  with  the  gambler.” 

“That’s  what’s  ther  matter,”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
vTho  had  it  in  for  the  miner  ever  since  the  night  he  got 
fleeced  at  the  poker  game.  “I  reckon  that  he  is  just  as  bad 
as  the  gambler  or  Buck  Wood.” 

All  agreed  with  him  on  this  point,  and  then  proceeded  to 
enjoy  their  breakfast  of  bear  steaks. 

That  day  Wild  struck  a  regular  vein  of  gold  right  in  the 
bed  of  the  brook,  about  three  feet  down. 

There  was  a  fortune  right  there,  and  he  knew  it. 

He  called  his  three  friends  over  and  showed  them. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  “I  guess  it  will  be  no  trouble  for  us  to 
raise  that  forty  thousand  dollars  now.  I  have  got  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  right  here  in 
sight.” 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  Jim.  “What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are, 
Wild!” 

“An’  ain’t  we  lucky,  ’cause  we’ve  got  him  for  a  friend  an’ 
a  partner?”  spoke  up  Jack. 

“That  we  are,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“How  much  do  you  suppose  that  will  pan  out  to  the  ton?” 
asked  Wild. 

“About  a  million  dollars,  I  should  reckon,”  was  the  reply, 
as  the  scout  examined  a  chunk  of  the  shining,  yellow  metal. 

“Probably  not  as  much  as  that,”  laughed  Wild. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  seems  to  be  ther  pure  stuff,  as  near  as 
I  kin  judge.” 

“I  agree  with  Charlie,”  avowed  Jack.  “This  is  what  they 
call  virgin  gold,  I  think.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  whole  lot  of 
it  out  right  away,”  said  Jim. 

“No:  we  will  send  a  chunk  of  it  away  to  find  out  just  how 
much  it  is  worth  an  ounce.” 

When  Wild  said  this  *the  rest  thought  it  was  just  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

All  hands  were  anxious  for  Dove-eye  Dave  to  get  back. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  done. 

The  old  man  did  not  show  up  that  day,  but  the  next  even¬ 
ing  he  came  through  all  right,  and  he  had  a  bright-looking 
young  man  with  him. 

He  introduced  him  as  Lawyer  Crabb,  and  stated  that  he  had 
hired  him  to  run  things  for  them  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  month. 

“A  regular  tenderfoot,  if  I’m  any  judge,”  said  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  after  he  had  sized  the  man  up  pretty  well. 

“A  city  dandy,  for  fair,”  added  Wild. 

“But  he  appears  to  be  purty  smart  at  his  trade,  an’  that’s 
all  we  want  out  of  him,”  remarked  Robedee. 

“It  is  most  likely  that  the  old  man  knew  what  he  wasf 
doing  when  he  hired  him,”  Jim  spoke  up. 

The  lawyer  did  appear  to  be  a  very  bright  young  fellow, 
and  before  the  week  had  parsed  he  had  all  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  made  to  go  right  ahead. 

The  building  material  and  mechanics  began  to  arrive  about 
this  time,  and  then  it  was  that  the  work  began. 

Doxveye  had  hired  tho  men  on  his  OAvn  hook.  He  was 
going  to  do  some  building,  anyhow,  he  said,  and  if  the  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  keep  the  men  it  would  be  all  right. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay  in  tho  shares  on  the  stock  two 
to'fs  had  arrived,  and  the  first  bank  at  the  Hills  was  opened 
for  tho  transaction  of  business. 


Young  Wild  West  paid  in  fifty-five  thousand  dollar-  in 
gold  dust,  and  received  the  stock  certificates  for  Charlie.  Jim, 
Jack,  Arietta  and  himself. 

Much  surprise  was  shown  when  he  put  down  the  stuff,  as 
no  one  had  dreamed  of  his  having  struck  it  so  rich. 

Ninety-six  thousand  dollars  was  all  that  was  raised  just 
then,  as  some  of  the  promised  stock  was  not  forthcoming  at 
the  time. 

The  stockholders  called  a  meeting  immediately  and  elected 
the  officers  of  the  company. 

Dove-eye  Dave  was  chosen  as  president;  Jim-  Dart,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Young  Wild  West,  treasurer.  A  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  eight,  was  also  choken,  the  three  officers  being 
in  it,  and  five  other  stockholders. 

It  was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  build  small  houses  and 
stores,  as  far  as  the  money  would  go,  and  offer  them  for  rent. 

So  things  started  right  in,  and  in  less  ‘than  a  »month  one 
would  not  have  known  the  place  had  they  been  'away  that 
length  of  time. 

All  this  time  they  had  heard  nothing  from  the  road  agents  in 
that  immediate  vicinity. 

They  had  been  operating  principally  on  the  road  from  Spon¬ 
dulicks  to  another  hustling  town,  and  had  not  interfered  with 
the  stage-coach  that  ran  to  the  Hills. 

Lawyer  Crabb  still  kept  up  his  dandified  appearance.  He 
was  beginning  to  make  Wild  a  trifle  jealous  of  him,  since  he 
was  paying  very  marked  attentions  to  Arietta. 

Though  the  girl  did  not  encourage  his  attentions,  she  al¬ 
ways  treated  him  civilly,  and  one  day  when  Wild  came  along 
and  found  them  chatting  and  laughing  he  determined  to  ask 
Arietta  about  it. 

He  did  so  that  very  evening. 

“Little  one,”  he  said,  in  his  old  familiar  way,  “do  you  know 
it  makes  me  mad  to  see  you  talking  with  that  dandy  of  a 
lawyer.  He  is  crazy  after  you,  and  you  shouldn’t  let  him 
think  that  he  stands  a  show,  unless  you  really  like  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do  me.” 

• 

“Like  him  better  than  you,  Wild!  Why,  you  know  that  I 
think  there  isn’t  a  fellow  in  the  world  that  is  your  equal.  I 
rather  like  to  listen  to  Mr.  Crabb’s  silly  chatter,  but  as  far 
as  thinking  anything  of  him,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  object  to  me  talking  to  him.” 

“Well,  if  it  encourages  him  you  shouldn’t  do  it.”  * 

“I  don’t  think  he  has  any  such  intentions.” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  that  if  you  keep  up  this  chatting  with  him 
a  week  longer,  he  will  propose  to  you.” 

“Nonsense,  Wild,”  and  the  pretty  girl  tossed  her  head,  as 
girls  who  are  admired  by  the  opposite  sex  will  do  sometimes. 

“All  right;  if  he  doesn’t  he’ll  fool  me  very  much;  and  I 
hope  he  doesn’t.” 

“Why,  Wild?” 

“Well,  if  he  should,  and  you  refuse  him,  he’ll  be  dowm  on 
me,  that’s  all.  1  have  enough  enemies  to  look  after  now,  you 
know.” 

Arietta  uttered  a  silvery  laugh,  as  though  she  enjoyed  the 
situation,  and  Young  Wild  West  w'alked  away  not  a  little 
nettled. 

The  next  day,  when  he  walked  down  to  the  office,  the  lawyer 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  friendly  as  usual. 

“What’s  up,  I  wonder?”  thought  the  boy.  ‘  He  must  have 
proposed  to  Et,  and  ho  feels  sore  on  me  because  she  refused 
him.” 

Half  an  hour  later  he  took  a  walk  over  to  the  Murdock 
shanty  and  asked  her. 

She  turned  very  red,  and  admitted  that  Crabb  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  her  that  very  morning  on  his  way  to  the  office. 

“He  was  very  earnest  about  it,  too,”  she  added,  “and  said 
perhaps  I’d  change  my  mind  after  carefully  thinking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over.” 

“He  did,  eh?  Did  you  tell  him  that  I  had  first  claim  on 
you  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“What  did  he  say  to  that?” 

“Well,  he  said  he  thought  I— I  was  cut  out  for  the  wife  of 
a  city  man  more  than  I  was  for  a  miner  or  Indian  scout  " 

“He  did,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  show'  him  an  Indian  scout  has  more 
manners  than  he  has.  I’ll  just  give  him  his  orders  not  to 
speak  to  you  again.” 

“I  told  him  never  to  mention  the  subject  again,  but  ho  s  nd 
ho  would.  Then  I  told  him  I  should  never  spenk  to  him 
again,  and  he  said  I’d  change  my  mind  about  that  ” 

"He  did,  eh?” 

Wild  was  getting  madder  all  the  while.  . 

"But,  Wild.” 
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"But  what,  little  one?*’ 

"Promise  me  that  you  won't  hurt  Mr.  Crabb.  It  is  all  my 
fault,  you  know.  I  had  ought  to  have  known  better.”  . 

"Me  hurt  him?  You  don’t  think  1  would  draw  a  gun  on  that 
fellow,  do  you?” 

"Well,  I  heard  him  say  he  was  an  athlete,  and  could  handle 
his  fists  with  the  best  in  the  country  You  might  get  in  an 
argument  with  him,  and  it  might  result  in  his  challenging  you 
to  a  fist-fight,  and — and ” 

"And  I  might  get  whipped,”  added  Wild.  “Why,  little  one, 
you  hadn't  ought  to  think  that  way.  I  am  still  wearing  that 
charm  jou  made  for  me.” 

"Well,  promise  me  that  you  won’t  hurt  him.” 

‘  I'll  promise  you  that  I  won’t  say  anything  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him  unless  he  brings  it  up  first.” 

"Oh,  all  right.  It  isn’t  likely  he  will  say  anything  to  you.” 

But  Wild  thought  differently,  and  he  was  right,  as  the  sequel 
proved. 

The  young  lawyer  was  one  of  the  sort  who  have  got  a  very 
good  opinion  of  themselves.  He  thought  that  he  was  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  miners  and  scouts,  no  matter  if 
they  did  have  more  money  than  he. 

He  was  educated  and  refined,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  a  pretty  girl  like  Arietta  Murdock  could  prefer  such  a 
character  with  such  a  rough,  outlandish  name  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WILD  GOES  OVER  TO  SPONDULICKS. 

After  leaving  Arietta  Wild  went  back  to  the  office. 

There  was  no  one  in  but  the  lawyer  when  he  entered,  and 
putting  down  his  pen,  Crabb  turned  to  the  young  treasurer 
of  the  concern,  and  said: 

“You  are  very  much  in  luck,  Mr.  West,  to  have  such  a  pretty 
girl  for  your  promised  wife.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  as  you  can  call  it  luck,”  was  the  reply. 

“Let  me  see.  It  was  because  you  saved  her  from  the  In¬ 
dians  that  she  became  attached  to  you,  was  it  not?” 

“Mr.  Crabb,  I  don’t  know  as  that  is  any  of  your  business. 
You  were  hired  to  do  the  work  of  this  concern,  and  not  to  mix 
up  in  any  love  affairs  of  its  officers.  You  have  paid  your  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  girl  you  refer  to,  and  you  have  asked  her  to 
marry  you  and  been  refused.  Now,  why  don’t  you  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  drop?” 

The  lawyer  reddened. 

“I  don’t  want  to  incur  your  displeasure  at  all,  Mr.  West.  I 
have  heard  that  you  are  a  dead  shot  with  a  pistol,  and  as  that 
sort  of  thing  is  entirely  out  of  my  line,  I  suppose  I  must 
apologize  ” 

••There  are  ways  of  settling  disputes  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  a  gun  or  knife,”  answered  Wild,  hotly.  “If  I  was 
born  in  the  Wild  West  and  have  spent  the  biggest  part  of  my 
life  in  it,  I  know  something  of  the  ways  of  the  cities.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  settling  a  dispute  with  the  bare  knuckles.” 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  it  it  came  to  you  and  I  settling  a  dispute 
in  that  way,  you  would  not  stand  much  of  a  show  with  me, 
any  more  than  I  would  with  you  if  revolvers  were  to  be  used.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  retorted  Wild,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash 
he  struck  the  upstart  of  a  lawyer  across  the  face  with  the  flat 
of  his  hand. 

Dove-eye  happened  to  be  coming  in  at  that  very  moment, 
and  he  overheard  the  last  two  remarks  and  witnessed  the 
slapping. 

“What  in  thunder  is  ther  matter  with  you  two?”  he  cried  in 
astonishment. 

“0'n.  nothing  of  any  account,”  replied  Wild.  “Mr.  Crabb 
and  I  have  a  small  difficulty  to  settle,  and  I  want  to  prove  to 
him  that  I  can  attend  to  such  upstarts  as  he  is  with  the 
weapons  nature  provided  me  with.” 

“You  will  have  to  fight  me  for  that!”  cried  the  lawyer,  who 
was  now  almost  bursting  with  rage.  * 

He  pulled  off  his  coat  and  started  outside,  inviting  Wild 

to  follow  him.  .  ,  „ 

The  boy  unbuckled  his  belt,  which  contained  all  the  weapons 
he  had,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk.  Then  he  went  outside. 

The  lawyer  was  there,  all  ready  for  him. 

“Crabb,”  said  Wild,  “I  have  taken  my  belt  off,  and  in  it  are 
z\\  the  weapons  I  had  on  You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  getting 
'  not  in  ease  you  should  get  the  best  of  me.” 

“.See  here! ”  exclaimed  old  Dave.  “What  does  this  mean, 

ar  /bow? 

:Jt  means  that  I  am  going  to  teach  this  upstart  of  a  lawyer 


not  to  interfere  with  me,  or  bother  about  my  affairs,"  an¬ 
swered  Wild  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  though  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  though  he  was  really  as  mad  as  a  hornet. 

Then  Crabb  spoke  up. 

‘It  means,”  said  he,  “that  I  am  going  to  make  Mr.  Wild 
West  understand  that  even  if  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  stockholders,  I  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  talking  to  a  young  lady  if  I  want  to.” 

“That  all  depends  on  what  young  lady  it  is,”  retorted  Dave, 
who  now  began  to  realize  what  the  trouble  really  was  about. 
“If  it  is  Miss  Arietta  you  refer  to,  I  should  say  you  had  no 
right  to  talk  to  her,  unless  she  wanted  you  to.” 

Young  Wild  West  was  now  furious. 

The  loud  talk  was  drawing  a  crowd,  and  he  resolved  that  no 
more  should  be  said  about  the  matter. 

Walking  up  to  the  lawyer,  he  faced  him,  and  exclaimed: 

“You  insulting  cur,  if  you  really  want  to  fight,  come  on.” 

“No  hitting  while  down,”  retorted  Crabb,  coolly. 

“No.” 

“Then  I  am  ready.” 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  Wild  sent  out  a 
straight  right  and  caught  him  in  the  mouth,  causing  him  to 
take  several  steps  backward. 

He  made  an  effort  to  follow  up  his  advantage  and  finish  him 
right  then  and  there,  but  the  lawyer  was  really  versed  in  the 
art  of  sparring,  and  he  recovered  with  remarkable  quickness. 

He  parried  Wrild’s  swings  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  sent 
in  a  couple  of  hot  ones,  which  did  not  miss,  in  return. 

Then  it  was  that  it  occurred  to  Wild  that  be  must  keep  cool. 

If  he  did  not  he  might  get  whipped. 

He  changed  his  tactics  and  began  acting  very  cautious. 

This  surprised  the  lawyer.  He  had  hoped  to  defeat  Wild 
,by  making  him  lose  his  head  and  rush  right  in. 

But  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  losing  bis  head  was  just 
before  the  fight  started,  and  that  would  never  have  occurred 
if  it  had  not  been  on  account  of  the  girl. 

It  seems  that  a  girl  can  very  often  make  a  young  fellow 
lose  bis  head. 

The  fight  now  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  scientific  one. 

A  crowd  was  collecting  all  the  while,  too. 

Among  those  attracted  there  were  the  partners  of  Young 
Wild  West. 

To  say  that  they  were  astonished  at  seeing  him  in  a  fight 
with  the  young  lawyer  would  be  putting  it  too  mildly. 

They  could  not  understand  it. 

But  they  all  felt  sure  that  he  would  give  bis  opponent  a 
thrashing,  no  matter  what  was  the  cause.  . 

They  simply  looked  on  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

The  fight  was  becoming  faster  now.  The  blood  was  flowing 
from  the  lawyer’s  mouth,  where  he  had  received  the  first  blow, 
and  there  were  a  couple  of  red  marks  on  Wild’s  forehead. 

Wild  suddenly  tried  rushing  tactics  again. 

He  was  successful,  for  he  took  his  opponent  by  surprise,  as 
he  had  at  first,  and  knocked  him  down,  closing  his  eye  at  the 
same  time. 

He  stood  right  over  him  this  time,  and  the  instant  he  was 
on  his  feet  he  sailed  into  him  again. 

Down  went  Crabb  once  more. 

But  he  was  game,  and  very  quickly  got  up,  though  he  was 
a  little  groggy. 

Young  Wild  West  was  now  working  under  full  steam,  and 
from  that  time  out  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  though  the  fight 
lasted  five  minutes  longer. 

The  lawyer  kept  hitting  him  pretty  often,  but  his  blows 
lacked  force  and  did  no  damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wild  was  hitting  with  great  force,  and 
his  opponent  went  down  many  times. 

The  last  blow  delivered  in  the  fight  was  a  straight  one  on 
the  jaw,  or  mouth,  rather. 

Crabb  had  received  several  in  the  same  place,  and  he  was 
bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig. 

This  time  he  remained  down. 

“Are  you  satisfied?”  asked  Wild. 

“Yes,”  came  the  answer. 

“All  right,  then.  You  know  what’s  what,  so  be  mighty  care 
I  ful  hereafter  how  you  insult  people.” 

Young  WTild  West  walked  back  into  the  office  and  put  on  bis 
belt  again. 

“What,  was  the  trouble?”  asked  Jim  Dart  when  he  came  out. 

“He  made  the  remark  that  a  miner  or  scout  was  not  as  good 
as  he  was,  or  something  like  that.” 

“Who  to,  you?” 

“No;  to  Arietta.  He  asked  her  to  many  him.  and  she  re¬ 
fused,  of  course.  And  then  he  started  in  to  run  me  down.” 
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I  thought  there  must  be  a  woman  in  the  case,”  spoke  up 
Jack  Robedee. 

No  one  said  anything  to  this,  and  the  subject,  as  far  as  the 
girl  was  concerned,  was  dropped. 

Wild  did  not  feel  like  talking,  anyhow.  He  had  whipped  his 
man,  and  now  he  felt  like  going  off  somewhere  for  a  few  hours. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  Spitfire  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ercised  much  of  late. 

‘•1  guess  I’ll  take  a  ride,”  he  mused.  “It  will  do  me  good." 

He  walked  over  to  the  house  that  had  been  built  in  a  few 
days  on  their  claim  to  take  the  place  of  the  tent.,  and  putting 
on  his  buckskin  riding  suit,  went  out  and  saddled  his  hand¬ 
some  sorrel  horse. 

Jim  acted  as  though  he  would  liked  to  have  been  invited  to 
go  along,  but  the  invitation  did  not  come,  so  he  did  not  shove 
himself  in. 

“Look  out  for  them  two  rascals  who  are  down  on  yer,” 
called  out  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  Wild  rode  off. 

“All  right,”  he  answered.  “You  can  depend  on  it  that  i 
will.”  » 

Spondulicks  was  not  over  fifteen  or  eighten  miles  distant 
so  the  boy  concluded  to  take  a  ride  over  there. 

There  was  a  jewelry  store  over  there,  and  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  watch  for  Arietta. 

Wild  took  the  regular  road  and  went  along  at  an  easy 
gait. 

He  had  not  gone  over  a  couple  of  miles  when  he  met  a 
string  of  loaded  wagons  on  their  way  to  the  Hills  with  light 
lumber,  cement,  etc.,  for  building  purposes. 

The  place  was  booming  fast  enough,  and  strangers  were 
flocking  in  all  the  time. 

A  couple  of  miles  further  on  two  horsemen  came  riding 
slowly  along. 

Wild  could  not  make  them  out  right  away,  but  when  they 
got  a  little  nearer  he  found  that  he  recognized  them  both. 

They  were  Rob  Runner,  the  gambler,  and  Buck  Wood. 

“I  wonder  if  this  means  fight?”  he  thought.  “Well,  I  guess 
I  had  better  be  ready  for  them,  anyhow.  ” 

Wild  kept  right  on  and  they  soon  met. 

“Hello,  Wild!”  called  out  the  cowboy,  just  as  though  there 
had  never  been  any  trouble  between  them.  “How’s  things 
boomin’  at  ther  Hills?” 

“Why  don't  you  come  down  and  see?”  was  the  retort. 

“I  would  if  I  thought  I  was  welcome.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  I  guess  no  one 
would  bother  you  if  you  didn’t  bother  them.  Isn’t  that  right, 
Mr.  Runner?” 

“Yes;  that  is  about  right,”  replied  the  captain  of  the  road 
agents,  much  surprised  that  he  should  be  addressed  in  that 
way. 

In  spite  of  the  easy,  off-hand  manner  of  Young  Wild 
West,  botli  villains  could  see  that  he  was  ready  for  business 
the  instant  a  game  should  be  opened. 

Both  were  anxious  to  shoot  him,  but  neither  of  them  had 
the  nerve  to  attempt  it  while  he  was  facing  them. 

Wild  seemed  to  divine  their  thoughts. 

“See  here,”  be  said,  “if  you  fellows  have  got  anything 
against  me.  why  don’t  you  come  out  with  it  like  men.  I 
don’t  like  the  way  you  have  acted,  especially  that  trip  of 
yours  one  night  not  long  ago  to  our  camp.  You  both  know 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  you  shoot  at  me  from  behind,  and 
happen  to  miss!” 

“I  ain't  goin'  to  shoot  at  yer.  Wild,  honest  I  ain’t!”  de¬ 
clared  Buck,  affecting  great  earnestness. 

Instead  of  saying  anything  the  gambler  slid  his  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

Instantly  Wild  had  him  covered. 

There  was  a  dangerous  flash  in  the  boy’s  eyes,  and  drop-< 
ping  the  bridle  rein  on  bis  horse’s  neck,  he  pulled  out  his 
other  revolver. 

“It  strikes  me  that  you  mean  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
coolly.  “Now,  then,  if  yon  do.  why,  start  right  in.  Yon  have 
had  all  the  chance  in  the  world  in  the  last  five  minutes.” 

The  two  villains  were  silent. 

“Start;  in.  1  say!”  Wild  thundered.  “If  you  don't  I  will  be 
compelled  to  open  the  ball  myself." 

“Don’t!”  pleaded  Buck,  turning  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  “I  had 
no  idea  of  shoot.in'  yer.  Wild,  honest.  I  didn’t.” 

Hob  Runner  said  nothing,  but  Ids  face  was  also  pale. 

Evidently  be  could  not  quite  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  boy  was  such  n  cool  hand. 

“Then  you  follows  don't  want  to  fight  it  out.  to-day?” 

“No.”  ,* 

“Turn  your  horses,  then,  and  light  out!  Quick,  now!” 
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The  two  men,  who  were  completely  cowed,  started  to 

obey. 

“Buck,”  said  Wild.  <1 

“Yes.”  came  the  answer. 

“Does  your  hat  fit  tight  on  the  top  of  your  head?” 

“Xo;  why?” 

“I’ll  show  you  as  soon  as  you  get  about  a  hundred  yards 
away.” 

The  two  villains  now  started  on  a  gallop  from  the  spot. 

Young  Wild  West  quickly  thrust  liis  revolvers  in  his  belt 
and  raised  his  rifle  to  bis  shoulder. 

Buck  Wood  was  in  the  lead,  and  when  he  was  just  about 
a  hundred  yards  away,  riding  at  a  swift  gallop,  the  boy's 
rifle  spoke. 

Off  went  the  cowboy’s  sombrero  and  his  hand  flew  to  the 
top  of  his  head. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  young  deadshot.  “I  ought  to 
have  sent  that  bullet  through  your  brain,  but  I  hate  to  kill  a 
coward.” 

The  two  villains  rode  on  and  soon  disappeared  around  a 
bend. 

Then  Wild  turned  off  to  the  left  and  followed  the  road 
to  Spondulicks. 

The  meeting  with  the  two  men  who  were  so  anxious  to 
get  him  off  the  face  of  the  earth  had  put  him  in  a  good 
humor. 

He  knew  that  they  would  fear  him  more  than  ever  now. 
and  that  they  would  be  very  sure  of  him  before  either  would 
open  fire  on  him. 

The  handsome  young  mine  owner  made  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Spondulicks  without  mishap. 

He  had  never  been  to  that  hustling  little  town  before,  and 
had  long  been  anxious  to  see  wliat  it  was  like. 

But  he  found  it  much  the  same  as  all  towns  in  that  part 
of  the  country  were  in  those  days.  It  was  the  terminus 
of  an  overland  route,  which  was  owned  by  a  concern  that 
was  rapidly  getting  rich. 

The  company  had  been  the  means  of  building  up  the  town, 
and  they  were  now  profiting  from  the  venture. 

It  was  this  company  that  had  contracted  to  convey  the 
building  material  and  the  men  to  the  Hills,  and  as  Wild  bad 
never  seen  the  head  of  the  concern,  he  thought  he  would  call 
and  pay  his  respects. 

He  did  so,  and  when  his  name  was  taken  in  to  the  president 
lie  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  private  office  of  the  con¬ 
cern. 

“Glad  to  meet  you.”  said  the  president,  putting  out  his 
hand.  “I  understand  you  are  one  of  the  successful  miners 
of  the  Hills,  and  also  a  prime  mover  in  the  stock  company 
over  there.  ”  * 

“That  is  about  right.”  replied  Wild.  “I  thought  we  might 
ns  well  have  a  town  over  there,  as  well  as  you  people  over 
here.  ” 

“Quite  right,  sir;  quite  right.  It  is  push  that  makes  the 
world  go  nowadays.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  will  live  to  >ee 
great  cities  flourishing  on  the  spots  which  are  only  little  min¬ 
ing  camps  now.” 

“I  have  that  same  idea  myself.” 

“Is  there  much  gold  being  taken  out  over  your  way.  now?” 

“Quite  a  lot.  There  will  be  more  ns  soon  as  we  get  things 
ready.  What  lias  been  found  is  on  the  surface,  anti  probably 
not  over  three  feet  below.” 

“How  is  the  young  lawyer  we  recommended  making  out? 
Does  be  give  satisfaction?" 

“Oh,  yes.”  answered  Wild,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  recommended  him.  now." 

“IIow  is  that?" 

“lie  told  me  that  he  was  a  single  man,  and  only  yesterday 
his  wife  arrived  here  almost  in  a  starving  condition.  1  have 
no  use  for  a  man  who  lies.  I  am  going  to  send  her  over  to 
him  to-morrow.  Please  do  not  mention  the  fact  to  him.  as  T 
want  him  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  If  be  does  not  treat  her 
right.  I  hope  you  people  will  attend  to  his  ease.” 

“We  will."  answered  Wild. 


CHAPTER  IX.  • 

THF.  I.WVVTR  IS  KICK  Ml)  OCT. 

Young  Wild  West  was  much  surprised  when  be  ho  ed  h  t’ 
Lawyer  Crnbb  was  a  married  man. 

‘‘The  scoundrel!"  he  thought.  “How  dared  he  to  make  eve 
to  Arietta!” 
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After  leaving  the  office  of  the  Overland  Company  he  went 
to  the  jewelry  store  and  bought  a  watch  for  his  girl. 

He  paid  $250  for  it.  but  that  was  nothing  to  him  just  then. 
He  had  struck  it  rich  at  the  Hills  and  was  making  money 
hand  over  fist. 

On  the  way  back  Wild  was  on  the  alert  for  the  appearance 
of  his  enemies,  but  they  did  not  show  up,  and  he  got  home 
without  mishap. 

It  was  just  about  supper  time  when  he  arrived,  and  as  he 
had  promised  to  tat- at  the  Murdock  house  that  evening,  he 
pur  away  his  horse  and  arranged  his  toilet  somewhat  and 
then  walked  over. 

“Hello.  Wild!"  exclaimed  his  sweetheart,  running  to  meet 

him. 

“Hello.  Et!”  he  replied.  ‘‘See  what  I  bought  you  over  in 
Spondulicks.  ” 

“Oh.  that  is  where  you  have  been,  is  it?  And  you  knew 
how  bad  I  wanted  to  go  there,  too.” 

“Never  mind!  I'll  take  you  the  next  time  I  go.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  going  to  fetch  up  there  when  I  started.  But 
what  do  you  think  of  this?”  and  he  took  the  watch  and  chain 
from  the  chamois  bag  it  was  encased  in. 

“Oh.  Wild!  Isn't  it  a  beauty!  Is  it  really  for  me?” 

“It  is  for  no  one  else.  I  assure  you.” 

“I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.” 

“I  don't  want  you  to  thank  me.  little  one.  But  just  don’t 
speak  to  that  lawyer  again,  please.  You  will  find  out  that  I 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  saying  so  to-morrow  some  time.” 

“Ob,  I  never  intended  to  speak  to  him  again;  but  what  do 
you  mean?” 

“Never  mind.  now.  I  promised  not  to  tell.” 

“Wild,  I  don’t  want  you  to  mention  that  lawyer  to  me 
again.  Do  you  understand  that?” 

“Yes.  I  understand.  I  shan’t,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  for 
some  other  reason  than  that  which  we  have  been  talking 
about.  ” 

“Yon  gave  him  a  good  thrashing,  and  I  was  glad  when  I 
heard  it.  The  idea  of  his  insulting  you — Young  Wild  West, 
the  Prince  of  the  Saddle,  and  the  whitest  young  man  in  the 
whole  Wild  West.  ” 

“Never  mind  now,”  laughed  Wild.  “I  suppose  you  have 
supper  ready.  1  am  as  hungry  as  a  bear.” 

“Come  on,  then;  I  guess  your  appetite  will  manage  to  get 
appeased.  ” 

“Tt  will  if  you  cook  the  grub.” 

“Don’t  say  grub.  You  must  remember  that  you  are  a 
wealthy  mine  owner  and  a  holder  of  stocks.  Talk  a  little 
different.” 

"Like  Lawyer  Crabb.  for  instance.” 

“There,  now.  Not  another  word,”  and  Arietta  pressed  her 
hand  over  his  mouth. 

The  two  entered  the  house  and  found  quite  a  gathering  al¬ 
ready  seated  at  the  table. 

There  were  old  man  Murdock,  Dove-eye  Dave,  Jim  Dart, 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  Jack  Robedee. 

Dave’s  wife  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  came  in  a  minute 

later. 

She  was  a  kind,  motherly  lady  of  fifty,  and  was  greatly 
liked  by  Arietta. 

All  hands  enjoyed  the  supper,  and  it  was  voted  to  be  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  city  meal  that  they  had  ever  eaten,  there 
were  so  many  little  extra  dishes  that  none  of  them  had  ever 
tasted  before. 

After  supper  t lie  partners  walked  over  to  their  quadruple 

claim. 

“Wild,"  said  Jim,  “I  am  afraid  that  we  struck  another  rich 
lode  this  afternoon  while  you  were  away.” 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  be  afraid  about  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well.  I  don’t  mean  that  I  am  frightened  over  it.  But  it 
seems  wonderful,  though,  don’t  it?” 

“I  must  admit  that  we  have  been  running  in  a  great  streak 
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who  has  you  for  a  friend  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  it.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am.” 

“Well,  never  mind  flattering  me  just  now.  Show  me  what 
you  strut k  to-day  while  I  was  over  in  Spondulicks.” 

Jim  led  the  way  to  the  spot. 

It  was  on  the  original  Widow’s  Claim.  A  side  of  the  trench 
had  caved  in.  and  there  was  a  streak  of  the  shining  metal 
exposed  to  view  when  Jim  lifted  some  boards  aside. 

“The  ground  is  full  of  it,  1  guess,”  said  Wild,  after  he  had 
examined  the  find. 

“That’S  what’s  ther  matter!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie. 
“We  are  what  I  call  lucky  individuals.” 

“Well,  if  you  fellows  don’t  object,  I  am  going  to  send  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  widow  as  a  little  present.  She  may 
need  the  money.  ” 

“As  if  we  would  object!”  the  three  cried  in  a  breath. 

“Why,  nearly  all  the  dust  and  nuggets  has  been  taken  from 
your  claim,”  added  Jim. 

“  Probably  that  is  because  that  is  the  one  that  has  been 
worked  the  most.” 

Though  they  did  not  think  this  was  really  the  case,  the 
three  admitted  that  such  might  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  next  morning  the  work  progressed  as  usual.  The 
digging  for  gold  went  right  on  and  the  sound  of  the  mechan¬ 
ic’s  hammer  could  be  heard  all  over  the  Hills. 

The  bank  was  now  an  established  institution  and  a  build¬ 
ing  of  stone  with  strong  vaults  underneath  was  being  erected. 

They  did  not  want  to  give  the  least  show  to  some  band  of 
outlaws,  who  might  take  it  in  their  heads  to  swoop  down  at 
some  unexpected  time  and  make  a  raid  on  the  bank. 

The  population  of  the  Hills  was  now  something  like  three 
hundred,  and  more  people  were  coming  almost  every  day. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  heads  of  the  town  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  name  of  the  town  ought  to  be  changed, 
as  they  were  about  to  make  application  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  post-office  there. 

A  meeting  was  to  be  held  that  night  to  take  action  on  the 
measure. 

Wild  was  very  much  interested  in  this,  but  he  was.  think¬ 
ing  more  about  the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  stage-coach. 

The  wife  cf  Lawyer  Crabb  was  due  to  arrive  with  it. 

Crabb  was  over  in  the  office,  trying  to  attend  to  his  work 
for  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  nursing  a  black  eye 
and  a  badly  swollen  jaw. 

Lie  had  made  no  comment  on  the  result  of  the  fight  to  any 
of  Young  Wild  West's  friends. 

But  he  must  have  been  doing  a  whole  lot  of  thinking. 

When  the  stage-coach  arrived  Wild  was  one  of  the  first  to 
go  down  to  meet  it. 

There  were  three  women  among  the  passengers,  and  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  pick  out  the  lawyer's  wife. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  woman  of  perhaps  twenty-five,  and 
her  neat,  but  well-worn  clothing  told  that  she  had  not  been 
enjoying  the  living  that  her  husband  was  well  capable  of 
providing  for  her. 

“I  would  like  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Crabb,  whom  I  under¬ 
stand  is  employed  somewhere  in  this  town,”  she  said,  tim¬ 
idly. 

“Go  right  over  to  the  office  of  the  Wild  West  Mining  & 
Improvement  Company,"  spoke  up  the  hotel-keeper,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  direct  strangers. 

The  Wild  West  Mining  &  Improvement  Company  had  taken 
that  name  from  the  very  start,  though  it  had  never  been 
voted  on. 

No  one  objected  to  it.  as  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
in  the  way  of  a  name. 

Wild  followed  the  lady  down  to  the  office. 

He  wanted  to  see  how  she  would  be  received. 

Only  the  lawyer  and  Dove-eye  Dave  were  in  the  office  when 
she  knocked  timidly  at  the  door. 

“Come  in!”  exclaimed  the  latter,  and  she  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  in. 


of  luck.” 


“And  all  because  you  took  your  time  about  staking  out  a 
claim.  You  waited  until  you  got  a  ohanee  to  win  one,  and 
fien  you  went  in  and  struck  the  road  to  riches  at  the  first 


start.” 

“Suppose  Rob  Runner,  the  gambler,  had  shot  that  diamond 
out  of  sight?  It  would  have  been  different  then.” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  Another  bull’s-eye  would  have  been 
r>  :t  up.  and  you  would  have  tied  him  and  beat  him  in  the 


boot-oflr.  '* 

“You  jure  a  great  opinion  of  mo  as  a  dead  shot.” 

“Not  only  as  a  dead  shot,  but  everything  else.  A  fellow 


If  ever  there  was  an  astonished  man  it  was  Crab. 

“You  here!”  he  gasped,  sinking  back  in  his  eliair. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  woman’s  eyes  flashed.  “The 
superintendent  of  the  Overland  Company  at  Spondulicks  sent 
me  here  to  find  you.  I  demand  that  you  support  me,  as  a 
husband  should.” 

“I’ll  give  you  just  live  seconds  to  get  out  of  here!”  cried 
the  lawyer.  “You  are  not  my  wife,  and  you  know  it!” 

Instead  of  obeying  she  drew  a  document  from  the  bosom  of 
her  dress  and  answered: 

“l  am  your  wife,  though  1  wish  to  heaven  I  were  not.  Here 
is  the  marriage  certificate!” 
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Crabb  slid  his  hand  jnto  the  desk  drawer  and  pulled  out 
a  brand-new  revolver  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  supply 
store  that  very  morning  to  practice  shooting  with,  so  that 
he  might  get  on  an  equal.' footing  with  the  boy  who  had  given 
him  such  a  thrashing. 

“If  you  don’t  get  out  of  here  I’ll  shoot  you!"  cried  the  law¬ 
yer,  and  he  leveled  the  weapon  at  the  woman’s  head. 

Then  something  happened  that  lie  had  not  bargained  for. 

Dove-eye  Dave  knocked  the  revolver  from  his  grasp  and 
pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  own  against  the  scoundrel’s  nose! 

“Hands  up,  you  cowardly  cur!”  lie  cried,  hoarsely.  “I’ve 
a  notion  to  blow  out  your  brains  right  here.  As  president 
of  this  company,  i  discharge  you.  Hands  up,  you  varmint!” 
and  in  his  rage  the  old  man  struck  him  a  biow  in  the  face 
and  nearly  sent  him  over  the  chair.  , 

At  this  juncture  Young  Wild  West  entered,  followed  by 
Jim  Dart,  the  secretary. 

The  terrified  woman  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  as  Wild 
came  in  he  told  her  to  have  no  fear. 

“Jim,”  said  Dove-eye,  choking  down  his  anger,  “how  much 
money  is  there  cornin’  to  Crabb?” 

“Fiftv-sevcn  dollars,"  Jim  answered,  after  he  had  looked 
at  his  books. 

“Pay  it  to  him.  I  have  discharged  him.” 

The  young  secretary  did  so.  He  did  not  understand  the 
case  exactly,  but  the  fact  of  the  woman  being  there  made 
film  judge  something  that  pretty  nearly  hit  the  mark. 

As  soon  as  Crabb  bad  received  the  money  and  donned  his 
hat  the  president  of  the  company  promptly  kicked  him  out 
of  the  office. 

“Git  out,  you  loafer!”  he  cried.  “I’ll  give  you  jest  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  git  out  of  this  town,  an’  if  you  ain't  gone  in  that  time 
I’ll  'riddle  your  carcass  with  bullets!” 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Crabb,”  interposed  Wild.  “Before  you  go  I 
want  you  to  acknowledge  before  these  people  that  this  woman 
is  your  lawful  wife,  and  that  you  cruelly  left  her  to  starve 
and  came  out  here,  posing  as  a  single  man.” 

“I  won’t!”  blurted  out  the  lawyer. 

“You  won’t?” 

Young  Wild  West  raised  liis  revolver  till  the  muzzle  was 
on  a  level  with  the  scoundrel’s  nose. 

“I  will  admit  it,”  he  meekly  responded.  “Gentlemen,  have 
mercy  on  me.  I  promise  to  make  everything  all  right  if  you 
will.” 

“Nary  a  mercy!”  retorted  the  president.  “Wild,  are  you 
through  with  ther  cuss?” 

“Yes.”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  light  out.  you  varmint!  My  finger  is  itcli in’  to  pull 
ther  trigger.  Light  out,  I  say!” 

Crabb  no  longer  hesitated.  He  made  a  break  for  the  door, 
and  as  lie  reached  it  the  toe  of  Dove-eye  Dave’s  boot  came 
In  contact  with  his  body,  sending  him  out  quicker  than  he 
anticipated  to  go. 

As  soon  as  lie  could  recover  his  balance  he  started  on  a  run 
straight  out  of  town. 

“I  was  never  so  mad  in  my  life,”  panted  the  old  man,  as 
he  turned  to  the  woman.  “Lennue  see  that  certificate,  will 
yer?” 

It  was  a  genuine  document,  and  when  the  boy  had  finished 
reading  it  Dave  was  madder  than  ever. 

“We’ll  see  to  it  that  you  are  taken  care  of,  misses,”  he 
said.  “You  are  better  off  without  ilia;  scoundrel  than  with 
him.  I’m  sure.” 

“I  know  that,”  she  responded,  bursting  into  tears.  “You 
gentlemen  are  very  kind  to  me.” 

“Take  her  over  to  ther  house  an'  put  her  in  charge  of 
ther  wimmen  folks.  They  kin  manage  her  better  than  we 
kin.” 

“Another  female,”  remarked  Jack  Robed ee,  as  he  came  into 
the  office.  “Look  out  for  more  trouble.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


HOW  CRA HI!  CAME  TO  BE  A  ROAD  AGEKT. 


When  Lawyer  Crabb  was  hustled  out  of  the  town  in  such 
an  ignominious  way  he  was  a  badly  frightened  man. 

But  as  he  left  the  place  behind  him  his  fright  gradually 
changed  to  ang^r. 

Me  was  very  bitter  against  Young  Wild  West,  for  he  thought 
he  was  to  blame  for  all  that  had  happened. 

•*I’«i  like  to  strangle  him!”  he  mutteied,  gritting  upon  his 
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teeth.  “The  idea  of  a  mere  boy  treating  me  as  he  has!  Yv'hy, 
1  thought  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  greatest  thrashing  he 
ever  had  in  his  life  when  we  started  in  to  fight.  But  it  was 
me  who  got  ii!  Oh!  but  I’ll  get  square  with  him,  if  I  lose  my 
life  for  it.” 

The  slick  villain,  who  had  abandoned  his  wife  and  then 
asked  another  girl  to  marry  him,  was  horseless,  and  so  had  to 
feet  it  for  Spondulicks. 

He  knew  of  no  other  place  to  go,  and  that  was  why  he  was 
heading  there. 

“I  wish  I  had  my  revolver,”  he  thought.  “That  ugly  old 
man  called  Dove-eye  Dave  knocked  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  I 
owe  him  a  grudge,  too.  ‘Suppose  I  should  be  held  up  by  road 
agents  now?  They  would  take  what  few  dollars  I  have  from 
me,  and  then  1  would  be  worse  off  than  ever.  Well,  if  I  can 
only  get  to  Spondulicks  safely  I  will  be  all  right.  1  will  buy  a 
good  disguise,  learn  how  to  shoot  good,  and  then  come  back 
to  Weston  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  kill  Young  Wild  West.” 

This  thought  seemed  to  ease  his  mind  considerably,  and  he 
walked  along  with  a  more  spirited  step. 

When  he  had  walked  along  for  about  an  hour  he  began  to 
notice  that  the  sun  was  getting  pretty  low. 

The  stage-coach  had  been  late  to  arrive,  and  the  afternoon 
was  well  advanced  when  he  had  been  kicked  out. 

It  would  be  dhrk  in  another  hour,  and  then  it  would  be  a 
lonesome  walk  that  he  had  ahead  of  him. 

And  he  had  about  twelve  miles  to  cover  before  he  would 
reach  Spondulicks. 

He  put  on  a  fresh  effort  and  covered  a  couple  of  miles  more. 

Then  the  lawyer  noticed  a  stream  of  water  trickling  from 
the  rocks  and  it  struck  him  that  he  would  feel  better  if  he 
had  a  good  drink  of  cold  water. 

He  had  just  finished  taking  the  drink  when  he  heard  the 
sounds  made  by  approaching  hoofs. 

Not  knowing  whether  those  who  were  coming  would  prove 
to  be  friends  or  foes,  he  felt  very  uneasy  and  looked  for  a 
place  to  hide.  But  there  was  no  place  that  he  could  crawl  into 
and  get  out  of  sight,  so  he  nerved  himself  to  meet  whoever  it 
might  be. 

The  next  minute  two  horsemen  came  in  sight. 

They  were  no  other  than  Rob  Runner  and  Buck  Wood! 

When  the  two  villains  saw  tho  lawyer  they  reined  in  their 
horses  and  looked  at  each  other. 

A  broad  grin  came  over  the  faces  of  both. 

The  lawyer  was  attired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  his 
blackened  eyes  and  swollen  features  that  wrere  caused  by  hi3 
fight  with  Young  Wild  West  made  him  look  strangely  out  of 
place  in  that  section. 

“Hello!”  said  the  captain  of  the  band  of  road  agents.  “What 
brings  you  here,  my  friend?” 

“I  am  in  hard  luck,  Mr.  Runner,”  retorted  Crabb,  his  face 
lighting  up.  “I  have  been  discharged  from  the  employ  of  the- 
Wild  West  Mining  &  Improvement  Cojnpai  y.  .  I  have  been 
kicked  out!  Think  of  it!  Kicked  out — literally  kicked  out.” 

The  rascally  lawyer  knew  the  gambler  by  sight,  and  he  also 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  tried  to  kill  Young  Wild 
West. 

That  was  why  his  face  lighted  up  when  he  recognized  him. 

He  thought  he  might  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  him. 

“It’s  ther  lawyer,”  said  Buck  Wood,  noticing  that  his  com¬ 
panion  did  not  .recognize  Crabb.  “It’s  ther  dapper  lookin' 
dandy  we  met  one  day  in  Weston,  who  said  ‘good-mornin’!’ 
to  us  in  such  a  polite  way.  I  told  you  then  that  he  was  work- 
in’  for  Young  Wild  West’s  gang.  Don’t  you  remember?” 

“Oh!  1  believe  I  do.  So  they  kicked  you  out,  eh,  Mr.  Crabb? 
Just  tell  us  what  they  did  it  for?” 

“Oh!  because  I  had  a  wife  living,  and  asked  Young  Wild 
West’s  girl  to  marry  me,”  was  the  reply. 

The  lawyer  acted  a  little  sheepish  when  he  said  this,  and 
i  the  two  villains  seemed  much  amused. 

“Ah’  they  made  you  come  away  on  foot,  too?”  Buck  ven- 
I  lured  to  ask. 

•Yes.  they  wouldn't  give  me  time  to  get  a  horse.  You  see. 
j  the  stage-coach  that  came  in  this  afternoon  brought  my  wife 
j  with  it.  I  don’t,  know  how  she  found  out  where  f  was.  unless 
|  it  was  the  doings  of  Young  Wild  West  1  bought  «  pistol  the 
I  other  day  for  the  purpose  ol  shooting  him  with  it.  and  1  came 
near  using  it  on  her  when  she  faced  me  and  began  to  call  me 
names.  Old  Dove-eye  Dave  knocked  it  out  of  m\  hand,  and 
then  Jim  Dart,  the  secretary,  paid  me  what  motiev  was  com¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  I  was  kicked  out.  If  I  had  not  hurried  a  little 
l  believe  they  would  have  certainly  shot  me.” 

“See  here!”  exclaimed  Bob  Runner,  who  appeared  to  be 
quite  interested  in  what  Crabb  was  saving.  "1  want  you  to 
answer  me  one  question.” 
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“What  is  it?" 

"Why  was  you  going  to  shoot  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Because  he  gave  me  the  worst  thrashing  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  1  am  going  over  to  Spondulicks  now  and  buy  a  dis¬ 
guise  and^  another  pistol.  Then  in  a  few  days  I  am  going 
back  to  Weston  and  finish  him.  I  am  going  to  have  his  life, 
just  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Crabb!  ’’ 

“Suppose  you  stop  with  us  to-night?”  Buck  Wood  spoke  up. 

The  captain  looked  hard  at  him  when  he  said  this. 

“Where  is  your  place?”  asked  Crabb. 

“See  here!"  exclaimed  Rob  Runner,  suddenly.  “If  you  are 
a  genuine  crook,  say  so  at  once!  ” 

“Wha — what  do  you  mean?”  stammered  the  man. 

“I  mean  what  I  say.  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand 
that  if  you  are  trying  to  work  a  game  on  us  you  are  making  a 
mistake.  I  don’t  know  whether  to  believe  the  story  you  have 
been  telling  us  or  not.” 

"\ou  don't  believe  that  I  want  to  put  Young  Wild  West  out 
of  the  way,  then?” 

“I  didn’t  say  I  did  not  believe  it.  What  I  want  to  know  is — 
are  you  an  honest  man  or  not?  That  is  plain  enough,  isn’t  it?” 

The  lawyer  gave  something  like  a  gasp  and  looked  at  the 
man  for  the  space  of  a  minute. 

Then  he  said  : 

“I  am  sorry  you  do  not  believe  me.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  I  never  allow  anything  to.  escape  me,  not  by  fair 
means  or  foul.” 

“He’s  all  right,  cap;  I’m  sure  he  is,”  spoke  up  Buck.  “He’s 
a  bright  feller,  an’  I  think  he  would  make  a  good  member.” 

“Well,  the  only  way  to  prove  that  is  to  put  him  to  the  test.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  if  wre  do?” 

“All  right,  fetch  him  along.  Just  boost  him  up  here  in 
front  of  me,  and  we  will  go  back.” 

Crabb  showed  signs  of  being  uneasy. 

“I  have  told  you  the  truth,”  he  said.  “If  you  find  that  I 
have  not  you  can  shoot  me.”  * 

“All  right.  Come  on!” 

The  horse  the  captain  of  the  road  agents  rode  was  a  big 
powerful  one,  and  when  the  lawyer  was  hauled  up  before  him 
the  villain  laughed. 

“We  won’t  be  long  in  getting  to  headquarters,  even  if  we 
have  a  double  load,”  he  said. 

The  treacherous  cowboy  rode  along  at  his  side  and  kept  up 
a  rattling  fire  of  words  with  the  lawyer. 

The  result  was  that  the  rascal  told  all  the  dishonest  deeds  he 
had  ever  done  in  his  whole  life,  and  as  they  were  not  a  few, 
Rob  Runner  began  to  believe  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to 
be. 

It  was  pretty  near  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  secret 
headquarters  of  the  outlaw  band. 

But  before  entering  the  hidden  cave  the  captain  insisted  on 
blindfolding  the  lawyer. 

Then  he  was  led  into  the  place  on  foot  by  Buck  Wood. 

But  before  he  allowed  this  to  be  done  the  captain  caused 
Crabb  to  be  blindfolded. 

The  hidden  retreat  of  the  read  agents  was  lighted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lanterns,  and  when  they  got  into  it  the  blindfold  was 
removed  from  the  lawyer. 

He  blinked  like  an  owl  when  he  looked  around  at  the  rough¬ 
looking  men  assembled  in  the  cave. 

He  saw  none  who  were  anything  like  him,  as  far  as  dress 
and  neatness  were  concerned. 

“Boys,”  said  Rob  Runner,  “this  is  Lawyer  Crabb,  late  in 
the  employ  of  Young  Wild  West.  Buck  Wood  says  he  thinks 
he  will  be  a  good  member  of  our  band.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?” 

“I  reckon  we  don’t  need  a  lawyer  in  our  business,  cap,”  Jake 
Jumper,  who  was  present,  hastened  to  say.  But  it  happens 
that  I  know  this  man  well.  We  have  met  two  or  three  times 
since  Young  Wild  West  gave  him  a  good  thumpin’,  an'  T  kin 
say  truthfully  that  he’s  all  right.  I  know  he  hates  Young 
Wild  West  an’  wants  to  kill  him,  an'  that’s  what  all  of  us 
wants  ter  do.  I  kin  recommend  the  gentleman.” 

-Thank  you,  Mr.  Jumper!”  and  Crabb  rushed  over  and  shook 
the  hand  oi  the  lieutenant  of  the  band  in  a  hearty  manner. 
0j  jtm  uirprised  and  glad  at  the  same  time  to  meet  you  here.” 

“ You  ( an’i  tell  jest  how  many  business  occupations  a  feller 
hy>«  got  out  in  this  section,  kin  yer?”  asked  Jake  Jumper,  with 
a*  laugh.  “1  was  around  ther  town  more  than  half  my  time, 
but  you  kin  bet  that  I  was  doin’  business  when  people  thought 
I  .vas  asleep.  If  I  didn’t  know  you  from  A  to  Z,  Mr.  Crabb, 
•  o’j  kin  bet  that  I  wouldn’t  recommend  you.” 

••That  win  do,”  said  Rob  Runner.  “Mr.  Crabb,  I  must  apolo- 
,  for  doubting  you.  But  you  can’t  tell  nowadays  who  you 

G v  King  against.  I  will  call  a  rising  vote  to  settle  whether 


you  will  become  a  member  of  our  band  or  not,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Buck  Wood  and  Jgke  Jumper.  Now,  then, 
every  man  be  seated,  except  the  candidate.” 

Instantly  every  man  present  dropped  upon  the  bench  he 
had  risen  from  when  the  three  came  in. 

“Now,  all  in  favor  of  Lawyer  Crabb  becoming  a  member  will 
rise  to  their  feet.” 

The  outlaws  arose  to  a  man. 

“It  is  unanimous,”  the  captain  declared.  “Sit  down,  all  of 
you.  I  will  now  get  ready  to  administer  the  obligation  to 
him.” 

He  left  the  group  of  men  and  retired  to  an  alcove  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Then  he  returned  attired  in  a  black  gown  and  mask. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  was  then,  administered  to  the  ras¬ 
cally  lawyer,  and  in  due  time  he  was  declared  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  band. 

That  night  the  lawyer  sat  down  to  such  a  meal  as  he  had 
not  eaten  before — or,  rather,  he  sat  in  company  and  place 
tha,t  was  entirely  new  to  him. 

But  he  was  delighted  to  think  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
a  gang  who  were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Young  Wild  West. 

He  hated  the  young  Prince  of  the  Saddle  more  than  ever 
now,  and  he  was  itching  to  be  revenged  upon  him. 

“The  first  time  I  set  eyes  upon  him  I  am  going  to  shoot 
him!”  he  said  to  the  captain,  as  they  sat  on  a  bench  together 
after  the  evening  meal. 

“It  might  not  be  policy  to  do  that,”  was  the  reply.  “You 
should  wait  for  a  good  chance.” 

“I  can’t  help  it!  I  must  have  my  revenge,  even  if  I  die 
for  it.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  when  you  do  meet 
him — that’s  all  I  have  got  to  say.” 

“You  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  kill  him.  are  you 
not?” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  propose  to  attempt  it  unless  I  know  I 
have  a  good  chance.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  kind  of  a 
risk.” 

“Nothing  risked,  nothing-  gained,  is  the  old  saying,”  ob¬ 
served  Crabb,  as  the  captain  of  the  road  agents  tendered  him 
a  cigar. 

“That  is  a  true  saying,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “but  the  man 
who  wrote  it  never  had  to  buck  against  such  a  fellow  as 
Young  Wild  West  is.” 

There  was  plenty  of  whisky  in  the  hidden  headquarters  of 
the  band,  and  the  captain  ordered  some  of  it  brought  out. 

The  lawyer  had  never  been  much  of  a  drinker,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  drank  very  freely  of  the  fiery  stuff,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  got  blind  drunk,  as  the  saying  goes. 

Two  of  the  men  put  him  in  one  of  the  rude  bunks  and  left 
him  to  come  to  when  the  effects  of  the  whisky  wore  off. 

This  did  not  happen  until  near  noon  the  next  day,  and  then 
Crabb  was  a  very  sick  man. 

He  did  not  feel  like  himself  till  the  following  day,  and,  as 
he  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  cave  ever  since  he  had  entered 
it,  he  felt  like  going  out. 

“Wait  until  to-night,”  admonished  Rob  Runner.  “When  it 
becomes  dark  you  can  go  out  with  Buck  and  I  and  help  us  to 
do  a  little  business  ” 

So  Crabb  waited,  chafing  and  worrying*  to  get  a  chance  at 
Young  Wild  West,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the  sponsor  for 
all  his  troubles. 

When  night  finally  came  he  went  out  with  the  captain  and 
Buck  Wood. 

He  was  mounted  on  a  horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band,  and  made  a  rather  ludicrous  appearance, 
since  he  was  not  used  to  riding. 

Things  turned  out  just  as  the  captain  wanted  them  to  that 
night,  for  the  three  had  not  ridden  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hills  when  they  came  across  a  solitary  horseman  who  was 
wending  li is  way  along  the  trail  to  Spondulicks. 

“You  try  your  hand  at  holding  him  up,”  said  Runner.  “We 
will  wait  here  and  watch  to  see  that  he  does  not  get  a  chance 
to  get  the  best  of  you.” 

The  villains  had  heard  the  horseman  coming,  and  they  had 
stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  big  bowlder  that  was  at  the  road¬ 
side. 

Nothing  daunted,  revolver  in  hand,  the  lawyer  rode  out 
and  halted  the  horseman,  taking  him  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Hands  up!”  lie  said  in  true  bandit  style,  and  seeing  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  staring  him  in  tin*  face  tin*  man  obeyed. 

But  his  companions  thought  they  had  better  help  him  out, 
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even  if  he  had  done  so  well,  and  they  came  out  and  relieved 
the  traveler  of  his  money  and  other  articles  of  value. 

“Now.  then,  ride  fast,  for  l  am  going  to  shoot!”  exclaimed 
Crabb  to  the  victim. 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  him  that,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
escape  with  a  whole  skin,  and  away  he  went  as  fast  as  he 
could  urge  his  horse. 

The  lawyer  .sent  a  shot  after  him,  and  when  he  saw  that 
it  made  the  man  go  all  the  faster  lie  laughed  long  and 

loudly. 

“You  will  do,”  said  Runner,  as  they  rode  back  to  the  cave. 
“That  fellow  had  over  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  oust  on 
him.  We  will  go  back  now.  and  then  we  will  divide  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  band.  That  is  the  custom,  you  know.” 
“All  right;  I  am  satislied,”  was  the  rejoinder. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  hidden  retreat  a  general  jolli¬ 
fication  was  held. 

The  lawyer's  health  was  drank  many  times,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  went  to  bed  in  a  stupefied  condition  that 

night. 

When  he  got  lip  the  next  morning  he  undertook  to  preach 
a  temperance  sermon  to  the  men.  but  got  laughed  at  for  his 
pains,  and  was  finally  coaxed  iuto  drinking  more  of  the  fiery 

stuff. 

The  road  agents  were  used  to  it,  and  they  wondered  why 
the  lawyer  was  not. 

The  next  two  or  three  days  Crabb  spent  in  learning  how  to 
shoot  with  a  rifle  and  revolver. 

He  wanted  to  get  into  good  trim  so  he  could  go  out  and 
search  for  Young  Wild  West. 

He  found  him  much  quicker  than  he  expected,  for  it  was 
only  a  couple  of  days  after  that  when,  in  the  company  of  the 
cantain  and  Ruck  Wood,  he  met  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CONCLUSION-. 


The  incident  caused  by  the  arrival  of  Crabb’ s  wife  was  the 
topic  for  the  rest  of  the  day  among  the  miners,  as  it  was  for 
several  days  after. 

Every  one  sided  with  the  woman,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Crabb  was  comfortably  installed  at  the  Murdock  house, 
and  her  cheeks  began  to  brighten  at  once. 

About  a  week  later  Young  Wild  West  found  it  necessary 
that  he  should  go  over  to  Spondulicks  on  business. 

He  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie  to  go  with  him,  as  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  gold  dust  over,  and  in  case  of  a  hold¬ 
up  by  road  agents  the  two  would  stand  a  better  show  than 
one  would. 

“ Little  one.-  he  said  to  Arietta,  “1  promised  to  take  you 
over  to  Spondulicks  the  next  time  I  went,  but  1  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  this  time.  1  am  going  to  take  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  with  me.  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  in 
trouble  while  you  was  with  me.” 

"1  ou  know  your  own  business  best.  Wild,”  she  answered. 
“I  can  wait  until  some  other  time.  Co  on,  but  be  very  care¬ 
ful.  Yon  know  you  have  three  enemies,  instead  of  two, 

now.  ” 

“You  mean  the  lawver?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  if  he  should  try  to  drop  me  I  will  have  to  drop  him 
that’s  all.”  * 

“Well,  promise  me  you  will  be  careful.” 

“I’ll  promise  that.” 

The  usual  farewell  kiss  was  given,  and  then  Wild  mounted 
Spitfire  and  rode  over  to  where  Charlie  was  waiting  for 

him. 

With  the  hags  of  gold  dust  divided  between  them  the  two 
set  out. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  hoped  to  make 
a  quick  trip  of  it. 

Several  teams  and  horsemen  were  met  on  the  way  until 
they  were  about  half  way  to  Spondulicks. 

This  was  a  very  lonely  place,  anyway,  and  when  they  had 
galloped  along  for  a  mile  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  danger 
thrust  itself  upon  Wild. 


“Keep  your  eyes  open,”  he  said  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“1  am!  an’  my  ears,  too,”  -was  the  reply. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  scout’s  mouth  when  a 
rifle  cracked  and  a  bullet  whizzed  along  between  them. 

“Aha!”  exclaimed  Wild,  throwing  a  quick  glance  in  the 
direction  the  shot  came  from  and  noticing  the  smoke  curling 
upward. 

The  shot  had  been  fired  from  behind  a  ridge  of  rock.  He 
saw  that  it  wuis  useless  to  answer  it,  so  did  not  do  so. 

As  it  came  from  a  point  behind  them  Wild  suggested  that 
they  ride  right  on. 

He  wras  thinking  of  the  large  sum  they  had  with  them. 

Urging  their  horses  forward  at  a  quick  pace,  they  were  soon 
out  of  range. 

But  no  more  shots  were  fired,  anyhow*,  which  show*ed  that 
there  had  probably  been  only  one  man. 

Spondulicks  was  reached  in  due  time,  and  the  gold  dust  de¬ 
posited  in  a  place  of  safety. 

The  business  soon  being  done,  they  started  for  home  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner. 

“Now*,  then,  I  reckon  we  want  to  look  out  on  ther  way 
back,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“You  are  right.”  was  the  reply. 

As  they  neared  the  spot  where  the  shot  had  been  fired  at 
them  that  morning  they  slowed  dow*n  to  a  walk  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

Almost  instantly  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  came  to  their 


ears. 

“Some  one  is  coming.”  whispered  Young  Wild  West.  "I 
have  got  an  idea  that  it  is  some  one  looking  for  us.  W  e  will 
stay  right  here  around  this  bend  until  they  come  up.” 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  next  minute  three  horsemen  came  into  view7. 

They  w*ere  Rob  Runner,  Buck  Wood  and  Lawyer  Crabb. 

The  three  great  enemies  of  Young  Wild  West. 

That  the  villains  had  not  expected  to  meet  our  tw*o  friends 
so  soon  was  evident,  for  they  showed  by  their  looks  that 
they  were  surprised. 

Rob  Runner  and  the  cowboy  both  knew*  that  it  would  be 
sure  death  to  them  if  they  attempted  to  draw  their  pistols, 
so  they  made  no  move  to  do  so,  but  kept  right  on  their 
way. 

But  with  Crabb  it  was  different.  He  pulled  liis  revolver 
and  discharged  it  point-blank  at  the  head  of  Wild,  exclaim¬ 
ing  as  he  did  so: 

“Blame  you.  you  young  hound!  I  have  got  you  now!" 

The  bullet  clipped  a  lock  of  hair  from  Wild’s  head,  but  he 
was  not  the  least  bit  disturbed. 


“Drop  that  pistol!”  he  commanded. 

“Never!”  shrieked  the  lawyer,  and  again  he  fired. 

This  time  the  bullet  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  Wild’s 
mat.  and  he  saw*  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

He  did  that  something. 

His  revolver  cracked,  and  the  villainous  lawyer  dropped 
from  the  saddle,  the  horse  galloping  riderless  after  Btick 
Wood  and  the  gambler. 


Mrs.  Crabb  was  a  widow*. 

Without  a  word  to  his  companion.  Young  Wild  West  turned 
his  horse  homeward,  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes  the  two 
rode  along  in  silence. 

The  journey  home  was  made  without  further  annoyance 
or  mishap. 

Anna,  Charlie’s  wife,  and  Arietta  sat  on  ihe  little  porch 
peeling  potatoes  for  supper,  and  they  both  got  up  when  the 
horsemen  reined  in  their  steeds. 


Jim  Dart's  sweetheart,  Eloise  Gardner,  also  came  running 
out  of  the  house. 

Wild  related  all  that  had  occurred  on  their  ride,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  seated  at  the  supper  table. 

During  the  two  weeks  following  they  cleared  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  gold  dust,  and  the  town  of  Weston  had 
taken  on  an  air  of  great  activity. 
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Squirrels  are  fond  of  nuts,  but  the  one  in  the  city  park, 
Sabetha,  Ivan.,  the  other  day  handled  a  real  bonanza,  it 
.  was  a  eocoanut,  and  the  squirrel,  after  a  seemingly  endless 
amount  of  iabor,  managed  to  store  it  in  its  coveted  nest 
in  a  tree.  The  animal  was  so  interested  in  its  task  that 
•  spectators  were  unnoticed. 


A  geological  survey  of  Panama  is  in  progress  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the 
Lnited  States  Geological  Survey  and  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  plan  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  phy¬ 
siography,  stratigraphy  and  structural  geology,  geologic 
history,  geologic  correlation,  mineral  resources  (including 
coal,  oil  and  other  fields),  petrography  and  paleontology 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  as  much  of  the  adjacent  areas  of 
the  Isthmian  region  as  it  may  be  feasible  to  explore. 


A  soldier  in  a  recent  battle  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  the 
bullet  passing  through  his  brain  and  out  at  the  back  of 
his  head,  but  without  even  stunning  him.  He  remarked, 
“Everything  seems  green  all  around  me.”  When  in  the 
hospital  tent  lie  still  saw  everything  green,  but  otherwise 
made  no  complaint.  This  case,  says  the  editor  of  Nature, 
appears  to  favor  the  cerebral  theory  of  color  vision  of  Dr. 
Edridge-Green,  the  shock  to  the  brain  having  altered  the 
discriminatory  apparatus  so  that  impulses  caused  by  green 
rays  had  a  preponderating  influence. 


F.  Torrence,  veterinarv  director-general  of  the  Do- 
minion  of  Canada,  has  issued  a  notice  that  simplifies  the 
entry  of  dogs  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  exhibition.  The  order  reads:  “United  States 
collies  and  sheep  dogs  cannot  be  brought  into  Canada  for 
any  purpose.  Canadian  dogs  can,  however,  be  shipped 
from  Canada  direct  to  United  States  bench  shows  and  re¬ 
turned  without  any  trouble.  Such  dogs  must,  however,  be 
brought  back  by  way  of  the  port  through  which  they  went 
out  of  the  country,  so  that  the  customs  officer  will  be  in  a 
position  to  identify  them.” 

%  r  J  , 

Barney  Duse,  a  tailor,  who  has  been  making  his  home 
in  Shelbyville*  Ind.,  for  several  months,  is  out  of  work. 
Barney  lias  some  money,  but  he  says  he  does  not  wish  to 
spend  it  for  board  and  room.  Twice  recently  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  county  jail  for 
drunkenness.  He  got  forty-five  days  on  his  last  appear¬ 
ance.  When  released  he  was  again  arrested.  Mayor 
Henry  Sober loh  learned  that  Barney  desired  a  warm  place 
to  stay  without  cost  and  ordered  his  release. 

||*  At  an  expenditure  of  about  $7<5,000,  including  the  nddi- 
Uou  of  a  boathouse  which  has  just  been  completed,  the 
Y'do  training  quarters  at  Gales  Fern-  on  the  Thames  are 
now  eon -fib  red  the  most  extensive  crew  quarters  of  any 
university  in  America.  Yale  has  been  the  first  of  the  col¬ 


leges  rowing  in  the  intercollegiate  regattas  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Thames  to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  this 
elaborate  equipment,  most  of  the  universities  having  been 
content  to  use  only  temporary  headquarters,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  very  inadequate  equipment. 


Agriculture  in  Porto  Pico  is  undergoing  important 
changes,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station,  these  changes  being  in  the- lines  of  (1) 
diversification  and  (2)  adjustment  to  changed  economic 
conditions.  Much  of  the  capital  formerly  invested  in  ex¬ 
tensive  sugar  plantations  has  now  been  diverted  to  fruit 
growing,  which  in  a  dozen  years  has  increased  in  exports 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  several  million.  The  ex¬ 
periment  station  is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  island  to 
determine  which  sections  are  best  adapted  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  and  experiments  for  improving  the  fruit  industry  in 
every  way  are  being  carried  on.  Special  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  growing  of  the  eocoanut  and  other  tropical 
nuts  and  improved  varieties  of  mango. 


Napoleon  not  only  read  a  great  deal,  but  read  with 
profit,  says  the  London  Chronicle.  His  memory  was  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Take,  for  instance,  his  knowledge  of  Poman 
civil  law,  long  passages  of  which  he  once  reeled  off  by 
heart,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  State  Council  engaged 
with  him  in  the  production  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  To 
one  of  the  councilors  he  explained  how  he  gained  his  legal 
learning.  When  a  young  lieutenant  he  found  in  the  cup¬ 
board  of  a  prison  room  in  which  he  was  confined  a  ponder¬ 
ous  tome  of  Poman  law.  “You  can  easily  imagine,”  he 
said,  “what  a  valuable  prize  that  book  was  to  me. 
When,,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  I  recovered  my  freedom  I 
was  saturated  with  Justinian  and  the  Poman  legal  deci¬ 
sions. ”  Napoleon  added  that  the  old  book  was  covered 
with  marginal  notes — so  much  so  that  he  could  not  have 
been  idle  if  liis  imprisonment  had  “lasted  a  century.” 


An  excellent  method  for  locking  bicycles  to  prevent 
them  from  being  stolen  is  used  in  France,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  fit  on  bv  a  clever  amateur.  The  device  is 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  frame  where  the  front  fork 
joins  the  main  or  upper  horizontal  tube  of  the  frame.  On 
the  head  of  the  fork  is  placed  a  stout  collar,  preferably 
riveted  on  to  prevent  turning,  the  collar  having  a  project¬ 
ing  wing  at  the  back  so  that  this  projects  over  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bar.  On  the  bar  itself  is  placed  a  second  collar 
having  a  vertical  projection  which  is  pivoted  to  the  col¬ 
lar.  The  combination  makes  one  fixed  and  one  movable 
wing  which  can  be  brought  together,  and  a  padlock  is 
passed  through  holes  in  end).  The  trick  of  the  device  is 
that  the  first  wing  lies  at  a  slight  angle,  due  fo  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  collar,  so  that  when  locked,  the  front  wheel  no 
longer  lies  straight,  but  somewhat  inclined,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  impossible  to  ride  the  machine. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  QUEEN 

- OR - 

THE  FAIR  BANDIT 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XXIV  (continued) 

“Great  heavens!”  she  panted,  her  lips  quivering,  her 
nostrils  dilating  with  horror.  “What  are  you  saying? 
Are  you  mad?  Are  you  trying  to  torture  me  yet  more,  or 
are  you  telling  the  truth?  Answer  me,  man,  fiend,  demon 
in  human  form,  answer  me,  or  I  swear  I  will  kill  you  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  you  are  surrounded  by  your  men. 
Answer  me,  and  tell  me  the  truth !  I — I  cannot  think — 
I  seem  to  be  suddenly  going  mad !” 

“You  are  not  going  mad,  my  fair  Belle,”  was  the  cool 
reply,  “for  the  two  maidens  you  were  seeking  to  steal 
away  from  the  arms  of  their  fond  bridegrooms  are  your 
twin  daughters.  If  you  doubt  me  I  will  let  you  see  the 
birthmarks  on  the  ankles  of  them  both.  To  be  sure  the 
fair  Star  Eyes  is  more  of  a  savage  than  she  is  civilied, 
and  that  is  just  what  I  intended  she  should  be.  She  cares 
far  more  for  the  tribe  to  which  she  believes  she  belongs 
than  she  does  for  you,  and  she  is  to  be  the  bride  of  Black 
Wolf.  You  cannot  help  her  now.  She  is  out  of  your 
reach  forever,  and  Lorretta  will  be  my  bride.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
but  fate  plays  a  great  many  strange  tricks  on  men  and 
women,  does  it  not?  Make  yourself  at  home,  my  dear 
future  mother-in-law,  for  there  will  be  a  wedding  here  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  you  shall  see  your  daugh¬ 
ters  wedded,  my  very  brave  bandit  queen.  Yes,  wedded 
to  the  men  of  their  choice,  or  rather,”  with  a  wicked 
laugh,  “to  the  men  who  want  them  for  their  very  own. 
Here,  boys,  take  our  dangerous  female  friend  here  and  put 
her  where  she  will  be  safe.  When  it  is  time  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  T  will  call  her,  and  she  can  see  us  wedded.  Away 
with  her!” 

“No,  no,  no !”  Lorretta  cried,  springing  forward  and 
throwing  both  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  bandit  queen. 
“You  shall  not  take  her  away!  She  is  my  mother;  I  know 
it — I  feel  it !  Something  tells  me  so !  Oh,  mother, 
mother !  To  think  that  after  years  of  parting  we  meet 
like  this!  You  are  mv  mother!  Oh,  sav  that  you  are 
my  mother,  or  it  will  break  my  heart!” 

“1  am  your  mother,  my  darling,”  and  mother  and  child 
sc>  strangely  united  after  long  years  of  parting  and  pain 
were  in  each  other's  arms.  “I  am  your  mother  and 
heaven  lias  restored  you  to  me  after  all  the  bitterness  and 
heartache.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  Heaven  bless  you,  little 
one;  heaven  bless  you’" 

Star  Eves  stood  near,  gazing  at  them  wondering!  v.  She 
had  been  among  the  Indians  so  long  that  she  was  changed 
entirely,  and  she  really  believed  she  was  one  of  them. 


There  was  a  smile  upon  her  full,  red  lips  as  she  beheld 
Lorretta  clasped  in  her  mother’s  arms. 

After  the  first  outburst  of  emotion,  Lorretta  turned  to 
Star  Eyes,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said  pleadingly: 

“Star  Eyes,  you  are  my  sister,  my  own  dear  sister,  and 
this  dear,  dear  mother  looks  upon  our  faces  to-night  for 
the  first  time  in  long  years.  Come  to  us  and  let  us  all  be 
happy  for  a  few  brief,  blessed  moments.” 

But  Star  Eyes  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

“Star  Eyes  does  not  understand  her  pale-face  sister,” 
she  said,  slowly.  “She  thinks  she  talks  in  riddles.  Star 
Eyes  is  a  princess  in  her  own  tribe.  She  does  not  belong 
to  the  pale-faces.  She  knows  naught  of  them,  and  while 
the  bandit  queen  is  very  beautiful  and  good,  how  can  she 
be  the  mother  of  Star  Eyes  ?  No,  it  cannot  be  so ;  it  is  not 
so.  Star  Eves  is  fond  of  her,  but  she  is  not  her  mother. 
Her  mother  was  a  royal  Indian  princess,  and  she  is  a 
princess  herself.  Ah,  but  she  longs  for  Border  Eagle,  the 
brave  youth  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart.  If  she 
could  only  see  him,  how  quickly  he  would  save  her  from 
her  enemies.  But  where  is  he?  Ah,  where  is  he?” 

Silver  Spur  laughed  softly. 

“Jle  is  where  you  will  not  soon  see  him,  Star  Eyes,”  he 
said,  “and  in  another  hour  Black  Wolf  will  claim  you  for 
his  bride,  the  same  as  I  will  claim  Lorretta.  You  are 
both  in  our  power,  and  we  intend  that  no  one  shall  inter¬ 
fere.  No  matter  what  happens,  you  belong  to  us,  and  we 
intend  to  have  .you/  So  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  keep  quiet  and  do  as  we  bid  you.” 

“My  child  shall  never  become  your  bride,”  the  bandit 
queen  broke  in  passionately.  “For  J  will  kill  her  with 
rav  oWn  hands  before  1  will  allow  her  to  be  ruined.  I 
will  never  let  ber  live  and  wed  such  a  scoundrel  as  you 
are !  There  are  more  ways  than  one,  and  rest  assured. 
Silver  Spur,  I  shall  take  them.  You  cannot  conquer  me 
all  the  way  through!” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ALMOST  AT  THE  LAST  MOMENT. 

.  *  .  A 

Tt  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  feelings 

that  filled  the  bandit  queen's  heart  when  alone  in  the  tent 

to  which  Silver  Spur  consigned  her,  she  realized  the  truth. 

Lorretta  was  her  own  child,  as  well  as  Star  Eves  vet  one 

*  * 

loved  her  while  the  other  did  not  seem  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  whole,  sad,  pitiful  story. 

“And  still  it  is  not  her  fault.”  she  whispered  hoarsely, 
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clasping  her  hands  over  her  madlv  beating  heart.  “For 
her  wuole  life  has  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  these  sav¬ 
ages.  and  their  ways  are  her  ways.  After  a  while  she  will 
begin  to  realize  that  I  am  her  mother,  and  she  will  learn 
to  love  me.  But,  oh,  my  child,  my  child !" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  manv  days,  Belle  Bouton,  the 
famous  Mountain  Queen,  wept  as  she  had  not  wept  since 
she  was  a  child.  The  great,  hot,  bitter  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  like  rain. 

“Oh,  my  wrecked,  ruined  life!"  she  sobbed.  “The  life 
that  once  was  so  fair,  so  bright,  so  filled  with  golden  hopes 
and  promises  for  the  future !  It  is  lost,  gone  forever,  and 
I — I  am  the  one  who  will  have  to 'suffer  for  it  through  all 
e  ,  *  am  the  one  who  will  have  to  face  the  bitter, 
bitter  punishment  sure  to  come  to  all  sinners  like  me ! 
Ah,  heaven !  to  think  that  I  should  come  to  this !  I,  who 
once  reigned  a  queen !  I  am  a  queen  now,  but  queen  of  a 
rude,  lawless  band  of  men,  who  do  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong.  Well,  fate  has  made  me 
what  I  am,  therefore  why  should  I  complain?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  wild  cry  of  despair,  and 
only  the  shadows  seemed  to  comfort  her.  For  the  first 
time  the  full  meaning  of  her  wasted,  sorrowful  life  rushed 
over  her,  and  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  pain  and 
grief. 

“"And  yet  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself,"  she 
sobbed.  “I  am  the  one  who  wrecked  my  own  life,  who 
blindly  allowed  myself  to  go  to  destruction,  and  there¬ 
fore  why  should  I  complain?  A  sinner  like  me  should 
never  grieve  over  the  past ;  but  oh !  how  can  I  help  it  ? 
How  can  I  forget  what  might  have  been  ?  Plow  can  I 
forget  that  I  am  a  woman?" 

That  was  the  full  meaning  of  it  all.  Life  had  been 
wrong  all  the  way  through.  She  had  sinned,  and  now 
the  sin  was  coming  back  upon  her  heart.  Alas !  liow  true 
tire  words:  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death!" 

Xever  were  truer  words  written,  and  Belle  Bouton,  the 
fair  bandit  queen,  realized  it  more  than  any  other  human 
beinsr.  She  had  suffered  more  than  anv  other  woman,  but 
her  strong,  brave  nature  helped  her  to  bear  it  better. 

Silver  Spur  did  not  dream  of  her  sufferings  when  she 
was  a  helpless  captive,  and  had  he  known,  his  wicked 
heart  would  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  joy,  for 
it  was  supreme  pleasure  to  see  her  suffer.  However,  she 
was  spared  that  stab. 

“And  to  think  that  he  will  force  her  to  wed  him,"  she 
said  to  herself,  her  lips  quivering.  “Ah,  my  darling,  my 
beautiful  Lorretta !  She.  so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  pure !  bound 
to  that  wretch  for  life!  1  cannot,  I  will  not.  think  of  it! 
The  man  who  ruined  mv  life  would  now  ruin  my  child's 
life.  Blame  him,  he  shall  not.  he  shall  not,  I  say,  and  no 
power  upon  earth  shall  stop  me  from  having  my  revenge. 
Oh,  heaven,  whv  will  women  waste  their  lives  upon  men 
who  are  not  worthy  oi  them  1 

And  while  Belle  Bouton,  the  fearless  bandit  queen,  was 
holpbv s  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  the  two  fair  maidens 
whom  she  had  tried  to  save  were  als6  captives  in  the  hands 
0f  }j enemies.  There  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  them, 
for  the  hateful  marriages  were  to  go  on  ai  once. 

“Vo”  must  be  ready,  my  fair,  «weet  Lorretla,"  the  rene- 
cade  said  to  the  maiden.  “For  1  am  an  impatient  bride¬ 


groom  and  I  will  wait  no  longer.  This  very  night  sees 
yon  my  bride,  and  then  no  power  upon  earth  can  separate 
you  from  me.  Even  your  brave  lover,  nndsome  Harry, 
will  not  be  able  to  come  between  us.  Ah,  my  little  beauty, 
I  have  you  at  last  where  you  cannot  help  yourself!  You 
are  pretty  and  spunky  enough  to  turn  any  man’s  head, 
but  you  can  t  make  a  fool  of  me  any  longer." 

“And  I  tell  you  that  I  will  never  be  your  bride,"  the 
fair  maiden  replied. 

The  renegade  only  laughed. 

“We  shall  see,  my  fair  Lorretta,"  lie  said,  mockingly. 
And  then  he  left  her  alone.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  just  as  hope  was  beginning  to  spring  anew 
within  her  heart,  a  message  was  sent  to  her  requesting  her 
to  be  present  at  once,  for  the  ceremony  would  take  place 
without  further  delay.  And  Lorretta,  heartsick  and  ter¬ 
rified,  sprang  to  her  feet,  feeling  that  the  last  moment 
had  arrived  and  no  power  upon  earth  could  help -her. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HANDSOME  HARPY’S  ESCAPE. 

While  Lorretta  was  helpless  and  utterly  in  the  power 
of  her  hitter  enemy,  Harry  Payne  was  still  a  prisoner  in 
the  deep,  dark  cellar  of  Harvey  Gorman’s  ranch.  And  he 
saw  no  way  of  escaping  from  there  either. 

“How  much  longer  must  I  remain  here  in  the  power 
of  that  scoundrel?’'’  he  asked  himself,  pacing  slowly  to 
and  fro  in  the  damp  darkness.  “Ah,  my  heaven !  if  I 
were  only  free!  If  I 'could  only  be  with  Lorretta  and 
know  that  she  was  safe.  But  no;  I  am  here,  and  in  her 
father’s  cruel  power,  while  she  is  with  Silver  Spur,  the 
man  whom  she  hates  and  fears  more  than  she  does  any 
one  in  the  world.  I  must  get  away  from  here.  I  must 
break  through  these  walls  and  go  to  her,  for  she  surely 
needs  me." 

Alas!  bow  little  he  knew  how  much  she  did  need  him 
ai  that  very  hour.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  not 
know,  for  it  would  have  made  him  frantic. 

“I  feel  that  she  is  in  Silver  Spnr’s  power,"  he  said,  be¬ 
tween  his  set  Aeeth  while  his  handsome  face  grew  grave 
and  stern.  “I  know  it.  Something- tells  me  so,  and  if  I 
do  not  soon  escape  from  this  wretched  place,  and  free 
mvself,  I  shall  go  insane.  Blame  Harvey  Gorman !  I 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  such  a  villain.  He  used  me  for 
a  tool,  and  then  when  he  has  no  further  use  for  me,  he 
turns  on  me  like  the  snake  he  is.  Sometimes  1  am  ready 
ic  swear  that  J  will  kill  him.  Then  again  I  think  of  her 
and  hesitate.  For,  after  all,  he  is  her  father,  and  she 
would  learn  to  hate  me  if  my  hands  were  stained  with  his 
blood.  Poor  girl!  Life  seems  hard  for  us  both.  Still 
we  arc  young,  and  we  can  hope.  Hope  is  about  all  that 
we  have  just  at  present,  though."  he  added,  with  a  bit¬ 
ter  laugh,  “and  that  grows  dull  and  wearisome  in  time. 
Ah,  my  strength  does  not  avail  me  much  now.  Were  I 
as  strong  as  a  Samson,  1  would  yet  be  as  helpless  as  a 
babe,  for  I  am  handicapped  in  every  direction.  But  once 
let  me  get  away  from  this  prison  house.  Once  let  me  get 
the  use  of  my  bands,"  stretching  out  bis  strong  anus. 
“Once  let  me  sec  Silver  Spur  and  that  is  all  I  ask." 

(To  1)0  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


GUNNING  FOR  THE  AIRMAN. 

The  Echo  de  Paris  reports  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  military  aviators  in  which  he  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  his  experience  with  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy . 
“Generally  speaking,"  he  said,  “when  we  fly  over  the 
enemy’s  line  we  run  fewer  risks  than  a  sharpshooter  who 
leaves  his  trenches.  However,  our  job  has  become  some¬ 
what  more  dangerous  during  the  last  weeks,  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  whether  it  be  that  their  shooting  has  improved  or 
that  they  now  possess  a  new  aeroplane  gun,  are  firing 
shrapnel  which  bursts  at  a  height  of  2,300  meters.  In 
the  early  days  their  shells  were  ineffective  beyond  1,800 
meters.  Now,  at  2,300  meters  we  are  too  high  to  see 
clearly,  so  if  we  want  to  bring  in  any  useful  information 
we  must  descend  into  the  zone  of  fire.  Even  then  our 
risks  do  not  appear  to  be  very  serious,  for  a  day  or  two 
ago  1  found  on  landing  that  my  machine  had  been  struck 
by  no  fewer  than  fifteen  projectiles,  but  neither  I  nor  my 
observer  were  a  penny  the  worse  for  it.” 

AZORES  SHAKEN  BY  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  earthquakes  which  have  been  felt  on  the  island  of 
St.  Michael's  since  the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Avezzano  and  other  Italian  towns  on  January  13,  have 
become  violent  and  have  increased  in  intensity. 

The  worst  shock  so  far  felt  in  the  islands  was  at  Villa 
Franca  do  Campo,  on  the  south  coast,  twenty  miles  east 
of  Ponta  Delgada. 

Villa  Franca  has  been  destroyed  four  times  by  volcanic 
disturbances  in  the  last  300  years. 

'The  Azores  are  of  volcanic  character  and  have  been 
subjected  to  numerous  earthquakes  and  eruptions  since 
their  diseoverv.  The  center  of  activity  has  been  the  island 
of  St.  Michael’s.  There  was  a  great  eruption  at  St. 
Michael’s  in  1444-45.  The  town  of  Villa  Franca  was 
buried  with  all  its  6,000  inhabitants  in  an  earthquake  in 
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St.  Michael's  was  visited  by  further  disturbances  in 
1630,  1652,  1656.  1755,  1811,  1852  and  1867.  In  1811  a 
subterranean  disturbance  threw  up  an  island  just  off  the 
western  coast  of  St.  Michael's,  which  was  named  Sabrina 
bv  the  commander  of  the  British  man-of-war  Sabrina,  who 
witnessed  the  creation  of  the  island. 


PEA X  BIG  WRESTLING  MEET  FOR  SCHOOLBOYS. 


Two  wrestling  meets  will  lx*  hold  in  conjunction  with 
the  Washington's  Birthday  celebration  in  the  Princeton 
Gym  this  month.  The  annual  heavyweight  freshman- 
sophomore  bouts  in  the  lightweight,  middleweight  and 
heavyweight  classes  will  take  place,  while  an  interscholas- 
t ir*  meet  for  five  different  weights  is  being  arranged  for 
the  same  afternoon. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  Coach  Peterson  has 
liopii  trying  to  gel  lip  an  interscholastic  wrestling  meet  to 
further  interest  in  wrestling  in  the  preparatory  schools. 


A  meet  at  Princeton  lias  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  a  decision  has  finally  been  reached  bv  the 
authorities. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  several  preparatory  schools, 
and-,  up  to  the  present  time,  three  favorable  replies  have 
been  received.  It  will  be  known  definitely  soon  whether 
or  not  the  meet  will  be  possible.  Interscholastic  medals, 
donated  by  candidates  for  the  university  wrestling  team, 
will  be  awarded  the  winners. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  plan  to  have  three  novice 
meets  this  year,  the  first  interclass  meet,  which  was  held 
last  December,  will  be  classed  as  the  first  novice  meet. 
The  winners  of  that  meet  will  therefore  become  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  first  novice  meet.  The  second  meet  for  novices 
will  be  held  soon,  while  a  third  will  follow  about  three 
weeks  later,  when  medals  will  be  awarded. 


SAVES  BOY  AT  PARK  ZOO. 

This  business  of  trying  to  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  the 
animals  of  the  Central  Park  menagerie  is  becoming  such 
an  everyday  occurrence  that  professional  jealousy  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  place,  according  to  Head  Keeper  Bill 
Snyder.  Even  Zip,  the  sloth  bear,  is  affected.  Recently 
Zip  put  a  policeman  out  of  commission  for  breaking  up  a 
plot  to  kidnap  him.  Incidentally  the  policeman,  Frederick 
Lohmeyer,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Arsenal  Squad,  saved 
a  10-year-old  boy  from  Zip's  sharp  claws,  only  to  be  gashed, 
himself. 

» 

Zip  shares  a  suite  in  the  bear  pit  with  Tommy,  the  black 
bear,  next  door  to  the  polars,  Alice. and  Joe.  There  is  a 
heavy  iron  rail  four  feel  in  front  of  the  cage,  and  as  long 
as  you  keep  that  rail  between  you  and  Zip  he  is  as  sluggish 
as  a  well-behaved  sloth  bear  should  be.  Probably  that  was 
why  the  would-be  animal  snatcher  of  10  selected  him  as  a 
fit  subject  for  a  boy  to  tackle,  the  efforts  of  two  full-grown 
men  to  carry  off  the  baby  hippo  and  the  prize  tigress.  Lady 
Alice,  the  day  before  having  come  to  naught. 

The  youngster  had  vaulted  over  the  rail  and  climbed 
up  on  the  stone  ledge  of  Zip's  home  before  Policeman  Loh- 
mever  caught  sight  of  him.  There  were  a  few  nursemaids 
near-by  and  they  screamed.  Lohmeyer  readied  the  cage 
in  two  bounds,  cleared  the  railing,  and  dragged  the  bov 
down  just  as  Zip  came  jogging  up  to  see  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  All  the  sloth  fulness  had  gone  out  of  him.  With  a 
roar  lie  raised  bis  right  paw,  and,  before  the  policeman 
could  move,  reached  through  the  bars  and  smote  Lohmeyer 
on  the  wrist.  The  animal's  daws  dug  in.  but  before  be 
could  strike  again  l/mmoyer  jumped  out  of  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  slid  under  the  railing  and  beat  a  re¬ 
treat.  When  Lohmeyer  looked  around  for  him  ho  was 
gone.  The  policeman  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
bad  his  wound  Cauterized,  and  then  went  to  hi>  home. 
Lohmeyer  lias  been  attached  to  the  Arsenal  Station  twemv- 
se\a  n  vears  and  lias  figured  in  many  rescues. 
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DICKERING  DICK 

- OR - 


THE  LUCKY  BOY  TRADER 

t 

By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XV  (continued) 

“Here  s  your  money,”  said  the  man,  shoving  the  twenty 
dollars  back  at  him.  “The  trade  is  off.  You  don’t  get 
the  horse.” 

“I  guess  I  will,”  returned  Dick.  “I’ve  witnesses  enough 
to  establish  the  sale,”  and  with  that  he  left  the  stable, 
went  up  the  street  to  a  lawyer’s  office,  and  asked  his  ad¬ 
vice.  . 

“It's  your  horse,’’  said  the  lawyer,  “and  you  can  com¬ 
pel  the  owner  to  deliver  him  to  you;  but,  being  a  minor, 
you  will  have  to  have  some  friend  to  begin  proceedings  at 
once  in  your  behalf.” 

“All  right ;  I’ll  have  my  mother  do  it,”  said  Dick. 

“She’ll  do,”  said  the  lawyer,  and  Dick  hurried  after  his 
mother. 

She  accompanied  him  to  the  lawyer's  office,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  notice  was  legally  served  on  the  horse¬ 
man. 

The  man  was  utterly  astounded  at  the  prompt  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Dickering  Dick. 

He  at  once  consulted  another  lawyer,  who  told  him  he 
had  no  defense  whatever,  as  there  were  too  many  witnesses 
to  confirm  the  sale. 

The  advice  cost  him  five  dollars,  which  he  paid  at  once. 

He  returned  to  the  stable  and  delivered  the  horse  to 
avoid  further  costs. 


“Xow,  Mr.  Bankhead,”  said  Dick,  “will  you  board  him 
for  me  until  I  can  sell  him?  I  could  take  him  out  home 
with  me,  but  he  could  be  easily  stolen  out  there.  Here  in 
this  stable  you  are  responsible  for  the  stock  in  your  charge, 
a.re  you  not?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  What  do  von  want  for  him?” 

“What’s  he  worth,  Mr.  Bankhead?” 

“He’s  a  valuable  horse,  Dick. 

“Of  course  he  is.  ’ 

“Say,”  said  the  owner,  “I’ll  give  you  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  him.  ’ 

“He’s  worth  more  than  that,”  replied  Dick.  “I  heard 
vhi  sav  you  held  him  at  six  hundred  dollars.” 

The  man  demurred  at  the  price,  and  Dick  walked  up 
Main  street .  and  received  congratulations  from  scores  of 


citizens. 

Men  ruffiod  into  the  drug  store  and  inquired  of  the 
d nygi-t  what  the  ingredients  were  he  had  put  up  for 

Dickering  Dick. 

Of  eoiT-e  the  druggist  refused  to  tell  without  young 


DouMedav’s  consent. 


Somebody  offered  him  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  horse. 

The  former  owner  heard  of  it,  and  chased  him  up  the 
street  to  tell  him  lie  would  give  him  five  hundred  dollars. 

“All  right,”  said  Dick. 

The  trade  was  made,  and  the  bill  of  sale  given. 

It  made  Dickering  Dick  the  hero  of  the  town. 

“Say,  Dick,”  a  man  asked,  “you  knew  you  could  cure 
that  horse,  and  you  never  suggested  a  remedy.” 

“Why  should  I?”  he  asked.  “Nobody  asked  for  my 
opinion.  When  they  all  had  given  him  up  for  dead  I 
offered  ten  dollars  for  him,  and  the  owner  wanted  to  know 
if  I  was  after  the  hide.  1  then  offered  twenty.  Mr.  Bank- 
head  told  him  to  take  it,  and  he  did.  I  took  the  chances 
and  why  shouldn’t  I  be  entitled  to  what  I  made  out  of  the 
trade.  You  fellows  who  are  finding  fault  would  have  done 
the  same  thing.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  generous 
on  my  part  to  have  volunteered  to  cure  the  horse,  but  if  I 
had  offered  any  suggestions  among  all  those  old  horsemen 
they  would  have  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  to  shut  up. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  business,  let  me  tell  von.  The 
owner  of  the  horse  was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  the  way  he 
talked  to  me  afterward  showed  that  he  was  nothing  but  a 
rough  bully.  When  you  fellows  say  that  you  would  have 
done  what  I  did,  1  don’t  believe  you.  You  remind  me 
of  what  Josh  Billings  once  wrote.  He  said  he  ‘liked  to 
see  a  man  serve  the  Deity  just  as  faithfully  when  he 
measured  a  bushel  of  corn  as  when  lie  shouted  glory  halle¬ 
lujah.’  1  am  using  my  knowledge  of  horses  to  make  a 
living,  and  am  not  going  around,  volunteering  free  advice 
to  every  man  who  has  a  sick  horse. 

Dick  gave  the  five  hundred  dollars  to  his  mother,  and 
told  her  to  buy  the  cottage,  and  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage 
rather  than  rent. 

She  did  so. 

The  cottage  was  bought  for  eleven  hundred  dollars, 
leaving  a  six-hundred-doll ar  mortgage  on  it,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  rent  expense  more  than  one-half. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

now  THE  OLI)  MAX  TOOK  A  Tt'MULK. 

One  day  old  Deacon  Morris  happened  to  he  out  at  the 
barn  lot,  when  Boh,  the  hired  man,  was  scrubbing  his 
buggy  horse. 

The.  animal  had  begun  shedding  his  hair,  and  he  noticed 
two  gray  spots  showing  up  quite  plainly. 

He  looked  at  them  suspiciously  for  a  few  momenta. 
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Then  ho  adjusted  bis  glasses  and  made  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion. 

He  ran  his  hand  over  both  spots  and  began  pulling  out 
a  few  hairs  to  find  a  white  coat  underneath. 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Boh,  hut  the  latter  gazed  off 
in  another  direction. 

He  gave  a  snort  and  went  into  the  house  without  saying 
a  word  to  the  stableman. 

There  he  sat  down  and  began  thinking,  and  he  thought 
hard. 

“The  audacious  young  rascal,”  he  muttered,  “to  play 
such  a  trick  as  that  on  his  grandfather!  Scooped  me  out 
of  ten  dollars  as  slick  as  grease.  I  believe  that  Bob  knew 
all  about  it,  and  if  I  was  sure  of  it  I  would  discharge 
him.” 

Then  he.,  relapsed  into  silence  again,  only  to  mutter 
some  ten  minutes  later: 

“That  wouldn’t  do  either,  for  he  would  tell  the  storv 
of  the  trick,  and  the  whole  town  would  have  the  laugh  on 
me.  I’d  like  to  get  Dick  into  the  barn  up  here  and  give 
him  about  fifty  lashes  with  the  buggy  whip.  No  wonder 
he  was  sharp  enough  to  get  a  five-hundred-dollar  race¬ 
horse  for  twenty  dollars.  He’s  altogether  too  sharp  and 
too  tricky.  He’ll  get  behind  prison  bars  some  day  yet.” 

“Josiah,  what  are  you  talking  and  muttering  to  your¬ 
self  about?”  his  wife  asked  him. 

“Eh  ?  What  ?” 

“Why  you  have  been  talking  and  muttering  to  yourself 
for  the  last  half  hour.  What’s  the  matter  with  you  now?” 

“Matter  enough !”  he  growled,  and  he  stalked  out  of  the 
house  to  walk  around  and  blow  off  his  accumulated  wrath. 

The  old  lady  was  tempted  to  follow  and  ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  but  she  forbore  doing  so;  but  that  night  when 
they  retired  she  tried  to  find  out  what  was  troubling  him. 

He  curtly  told  her  to  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep. 

It  wasn’t  such  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  did  “shut  up,”  though,  and  fell  to  thinking.  She 
wondered  if  the  old  man  was  mad  because  Dick  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  along  in  spite  of  him,  and  buy  a  home  for  his 
mother  without  any  assistance  from  him. 

She  finally  fell  asleep  under  the  impression  that  some¬ 
body  downtown  had  been  twitting  him  about  his  smart 
grandson,  for  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  walked  down  to 
town  without  somebody  having  a  fiing  at  him. 

As  for  the  old  lady,  she  was  more  proud  of  Dickering 
Dick  than  she  could  find  words  to  say. 

The  boy  hugged  and  kissed  his  “dear  old  grandma” 
every  time  that  he  visited  the  cottage. 

(Mara  was  happy,  for  she  now  owned  the  cottage  and 
the  interest  she  paid  on  the  mortgage  didn’t  amount  to 
half  tlie  rent  she  had  been  paying  before,  and  she  had  a 
good  milch  cow  and  pigs  and  chickens  in  abundance  in 
the  hack  yard. 

Each  day  that  passed  the  white  spots  on  the  horse 
showed  plainer,  and  at  last  the  old  lady  noticed  them. 

One  day  when  she  went  to  the  barn  to  feed  her  chickens, 
Boh  was  rubbing  the  horse  down  for  the  old  man  prepara¬ 
tory  to  hitching  him  up  for  the  drive  downtown. 

“Bob,”  she  asked,  “how  did  those  white  spots  happen 
there?” 

Bob  gulped  as  though  partially  strangled.  lie  was  trv- 
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ing  to  keep  a  laugh  in  that  was  trying  to  get  awfly  from 
him. 

Every  time  that  he  rubbed  the  brush  over  the  spots  they 
became  more  plain. 

“Why,  land  sakes,  Bob,  he’s  beginning  to  look  like  an 
old  horse  that  Dick  swapped  for  Josiah.” 

Bob  saw  trouble  ahead,  for  he  apprehended  that  the  old 
man  would  accuse  him  of  being  cognizant  of  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  upon  him. 

“Well,  missus,”  he  said,  “more  than  a  week  ago  I  tum¬ 
bled  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  same  horse  that  the  deacon 
had.  The  fact  is,  Dick  didn’t  make  any  swap  at  all.” 

“What’s  that?”  she  gasped. 

“Missus,  it’s  the  same  old  horse,  but  I  didn't  know  it 
until  it  began  shedding,  and  now  the  white  spots  are 
coming  out  plain.” 

“Bob,  is  that  true?” 

“Yes,  missus.  I  guess  Dick  dyed  the  white  spots  the 
same  color  as  the  rest  of  his  body.” 

The  old  lady  looked  Bob  straight  in  the  face,  and  then 
began  to  shake.  She  fairly  shook  all  over. 

Bob  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

Finally  she  said : 

“Bob,  don’t  you  say  a  word.” 

“Missus,  I  believe  that  the  deacon  has  already  found  it 
out.  I  saw  him  examining  the  spots  the  other  day,  and 
then  I  saw  him  turn  away  with  a  snort  and  he  hasn’t  said 
a  word  since.” 

“Land  sakes !”  she  gasped,  and  she  started  to  the  house 
shaking  with  laughter  so  that  she  could  hardly  walk. 

The  old  man  entered  his  buggy  and  drove  away,  while 
she  dropped  into  a  rocking  chair  and  laughed  until  the 
tears  ran  down  her  face. 

After  awhile  she  threw  on  a  wrap  and  went  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  to  see  Dick’s  mother. 

“Clara,”  she  asked,  “is  Dick  at  home?” 

“No,  mother.  He  is  making  some  kind  of  a  trade  down 
at  the  livery  stable,  1  believe.” 

“Is  there  another  sick  horse  down  there?”  she  inquired. 

“I  didn’t  hear  him  say  so.” 

“Maybe  it’s  a  horse  with  white  spots  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved.” 

Clara  looked  at  her  mother  in  a  way  that  plainly  told 
that  she  was  unaware  of  the  trick  that  Dick  had  played 
on  the  old  man. 

“What  do  you  mean,  mother,  about  his  dyeing  white 
spots  ?”  Clara  asked. 

I1  hen  the  old  lady  told  her  the  trick  Dick  had  played  on 
his  grandfather. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “and  he  got  ten  dollars,  too,  from  his 
grandfather.  The  old  horse  is  shedding  his  hair  and  the 
white  <pots  are  coming  out  plain.  In  a  week  or  two  the 
spots  will  be  just  as  white  as  they  were  before.  1  noticed 
them  this  morning  and  spoke  to  Bob  about  it.  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  the  same  horse,  and  he  guessed  Dick  had 
dyed  the  spots  somehow.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that 
Josiah  knew  it,  and  lie  said  that  he  believed  he  did.  as  he 
had  seen  him  examining  the  spots  a  few  days  ago.”  and 
the  old  lady  began  laughing  as  though  she  would  choke. 


l To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


John  Calimer,  of  Philadelphia  avenue,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
was  arreted  charged  with  cnielty  to  animals  and  had  to 
pay  $8.92.  Some  weeks  ago  the  valuable  Russian  hound 
belonging  to  0.  M.  Peters,  superintendent  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Company,  strayed  away  from 
home  and  later  the  animal  was  found  near  the  Welty 
Bridge  in  a  weak  condition  as  the  result  of  having  been 
shot.  Calimer  admitted  he  shot  the  dog,  thinking  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  rare  specie  of  wild  animal,  and,  when 
the  dog  came  toward  him,  he  thought  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked  by  a  queer  animal  and  shot  it  in  self-defense. 
The  dog  was  shot  and  has  now  about  recovered.  It  is 
valued  at  $150. 


A  motor  omnibus  run  by  steam  generated  from  coke  is 
the  latest  automobile  novelty  in  London.  So  successful  is 
it  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  has  awarded  to  the  National 
Steam  Car  Company  the  Dewar  Challenge  Trophy  for  the 
most  meritorious  achievement  of  the  year  in  automobile 
engineering.  Instead  of  having  a  furnace  fed  with  paraf¬ 
fin,  the  new  omnibus  automatically  stokes  itself  with  coke. 
The  bunkers  are  inside  the  bonnet  and  surround  the 
boiler.  Thus  not  only  is  the  coke  kept  dry  and  warm,  but 
also  it  acts  as  lagging  to  the  boiler  and  prevents  loss  of 
heat.  It  is  a  small  vertical  boiler,  with  the  furnace  un¬ 
derneath ;  and  mechanical  feeders,  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  pass  the  coke  downward  to  the 
fire.  An  ingenious  device  prevents  clinkering.  The  bunk¬ 
ers,  which  can  be  easily  replenished,  hold  sufficient  coke 
for  a  run  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  On  a  trial  .trip  to 
Brighton  and  back  a  lorry  weighing  with  its  load  six  and 
a  half  tons  used  446  pounds  of  coke  in  109y2  miles  and 
ran  87%  miles  before  it  was  necessary  to  stop  for  water. 
The  average  speed  was  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
cost  for  fuel  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  an  omnibus 
using  paraffin  for  steam  generating. 


The  Pelican  Portage  gas  gusher,  170  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  has  given  off  daily  foi  six¬ 
teen  years  an  average  of  4,000,000  feet  of  natural  gas.  The 
well  was  struck  in  1898  and  has  never  shown  signs  of 
diminishing.  Attempts  made  to  cap  it  have  proved  futile, 
the  enormous  pressure,  some  600  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  blowing  off  all  valves.  At  one  time  a  company  was 
formed  to  pipe  the  gas  to  Edmonton,  but  was  refused  a 
franchise.  Recently  public-spirited  men  subscribed  $10,000 
to  drill  for  gas  near  the  city’s  limits.  They  struck  a  flow 
about  equal  to  the  daily  output  of  the  Pelican.  bhis  will 
be  piped  to  Edmonton  and,  now  that  the  venture  has 
proved  successful,  the  men  who  furthered  it  will  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  city.  So  it  appears  the  great  gusher  at  the 
PCi'-an  i-  doomed  to  waste  its  unestimated  millions.  The 
or;  1  v  Lmefb'iaries  from  it  are  the  men  of* two  oil-drilling 
o  jt fit  in  the  vicinity  who  have  piped  a  line  from  the, 


gusher  to  their  workings.  Indians  occasionally  camp  in 
the  neighborhood  and  as  the  gas  seeps  through  the  ground 
they  merely  heap  up  a  pile  of  stones  over  some  crevice, 
touch  a  match  and  cook  their  simple  food.  It  is  always 
warm  near  the  blaze  even  in  below  zero  weather,  so  that 
men  sleep  about  it  in  the  balmiest  of  air  while  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  beyond  is  bitter  cold. 


The  last  of  three  Spanish  feast  plays,  “Los  Pastures/’ 
hunted  for  by  Spanish  students  throughout  Mexico,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona,  has  been  found  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
by  Prof.  A.  M.  Espinosa,  head  of  the  Spanish  department 
of  the  Stanford  University,  and  Frank  Price,  Spanish  stu¬ 
dent.  The  manuscript  was  found  among  the  papers  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  the  family  of  Jose  Manuel  Pico  of  this  city. 
It  had  been  brought  to  California  200  years  ago  by  Patricio 
Sepulveda.  The  three  plays,  taken  together,  form  a  cycle 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  were  written  by  the  first  padres 
as  a  means  of  teaching  the  natives.  Copies  of  two  of  the 
cycle  were  found  in  1887.  Since  then  a  search  for  the 
third  has  been  carried  on  by  university  researchers  and 
other  Spanish  students,  Stanford  being  especially  active, 
as  the  university  is  compiling  the  ancient  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Californians.  Prof.  Espinosa  has  been  to  Santa 
Barbara  many  times  on  the  quest.  Ancient  plays  telling 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  three  kings  and  a 
number  of  other  parts  of  the  cycle  have  been  found  here 
and  elsewhere,  but  that  part  called  ‘‘Los  Pastores,”  telling 
of  the  three  Shepherds,  had  eluded  search  until  now.  The 
manuscript  has  been  sent  to  Stanford,  where  it  will  be 
closely  studied  and  put  into  English. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris 
M.  le  Roy  described  a  quick  process  of  waterproofing 
clothes  of  any  sort.  He  takes  five  to  ten  parts  of  lanolin, 
liquefied  in  chloroform  and  diluted  with  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  parts  of  gasoline..  Into  this  the  clothes  to  be  treated 
are  dipped,  without  removing  linings  or  buttons.  After 
being  shaken  about  in  it  for  a  few  minutes  they  are  wrung 
out  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  At  the  Safety  Exposition 
in  New  York  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Pabst  of  Brooklyn 
told  how  to  make  clothes  fireproof.  They  should,  he  said, 
be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate,  one 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  cold  water.  Ammonium  phosphate 
costs  only  25  cents  a  pound,  he  said.  Dr.  Pabst  took  an 
eight-inch  strip  of  ordinary  cotton  gauze,  equivalent  1o 
the  material  in  the  Indian  and  cowboy  suits  so  popular 
among  children,  and  ignited  it.  It  was  wholly  consumed 
within  four  seconds.  Then  he  took -a  similar  strip,  dipped 
it  in  the  ammonium  phosphate  solution,  dried  it  with 
an  electric  fan,  and  held  it  in  a  flame  for  thirty  seconds, 
but.  it  did  not  burn.  “Families  should  get  this  solution, 
keep  it  in  their  houses,  and  dip  the  whole  family  washing 
in  it,”  said  Dr.  Pabst.  “It  would  cost  about  15  cents  a 
week  for  an  entire  family/’ 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES ' 

The  Howe  Show,  in  winter  quarters  at  Peru.  Inch,  has 
lost  one  of  the  largest  pythons  in  captivity.  The  snake, 
which  died  recently,  was  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  Lo¬ 
cal  taxidermists  have  prepared  the  skin  for  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 


is  maintained  after  use,  even  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  most  acid  foods,  and  it  requires  only  ordinary 
washing  to  cleanse.  “It  is  claimed,"  writes  Mr.  Savage  in 
the  Commerce  Reports,  “that  this  steel  retains  a  keen 
edge  much  like  that  of  the  best  double-sheer  steel,  and,  as 
the  properties  claimed  are  inherent  in,  the  steel  and  not 
due  to  any  treatment,  knives  can  readily  be  sharpened  on 
a  ‘steel'  or  by  using  the  ordinary  cleaning  machine  or 
knifeboard.  It  is  expected  it  will  prove  a  great  boon,  es¬ 
pecially  to  large  users  of  cutlery,  such  as  hotels,  steam¬ 
ships  and  restaurants.  The  price  of  this  steel  is  about  26 
cents  a  pound  for  ordinary  sizes,  which  is  about  double 
the  price  of  the  usual  steel  for  the  same  purpose.  It  also 
costs  more  to  work  up,  so  that  the  initial  cost  of  articles 
made  from  this  new  discover}’,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
about  double  the  present  cost;  but  it  is  considered  that 
the  saving  of  labor  to  the  customer  will  more  than  cover 
the  total  cost  of  the  cutlery  in  the  first  twelve  months." 


ssa-oo* 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

He — Are  you  opposed  to  smoking?  She — N ot  when  it's 
used  to  cure  ham. 


The  Kenned y-Mohler  contest  at  Walker,  Minn.,  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  attracted  attention  over  this  entire  section. 
About  100  witnesses  were  examined,  among1  them  a  num- 
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her  of  Indians.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  one 
of  the  Indians  who  had  been  on  the  stand  for  some  time 
and  had  tired  of  the  searching  examination,  replied :  “If 
you  do  not  quit  asking  foolish  questions  I  will  go  out  and 
go-  home." 

c 


A  trick  elephant  was  standing  in  an  alley  in  the  rear  of 
a  theater,  Porterville,  Cal.,  when  John  Wallace,  a  box- 
maker,  came  along  peeling  art  orange.  The  orange  was 
sour,  so  lie  passed  it  on  to  the  elephant  With  a  snort  the 
elephant  promptly  wound  its  trunk  about  Wallace  and 
hurled  him  headlong  into  a  pile  of  packing  cases,  thirty 
feet  awav.  Wallace  was  unconscious  when  lie  was  dug 
from  the  wreckage  and  two  surgeons  worked  over  him  for 
nearly  three  hours  repairing  cuts  and  contusions. 


That  the  pressure  in  an  automobile  tire,  fully  pumped 
up,  remains  practically  the  same  whether  the  car  is  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  tires  or  is  jacked  up  is  the  discovery  made  by 
one,  of  the  large  rubber  companies  in  an  endeavor  to  solve 
some  questions  of  “caring  for  tires  while  the  car  is  laid 
up."  It  was  found  by  means  of  special  gauges  that  in  an 
ordinary  sized  tire,  which  shows  a  pressure  of  80  pounds 
while  the  car  is  jacked  up,  it  will  shoxw  80.4  pounds  with 
the  weight  of  the  car  resting  on  the  tires.  The  cubic  con¬ 
tents  arc  compressed  by  “flattening"  from  000  cubic  inches 
to  806  cubic  inches. 


“His  wife  is  an  ardent  temperance  worker,  isn't  she?'’ 
“Yes;  she  won't  travel  in  the  West  because  she  heard  that 
the  climate  is  stimulating." 


Mr.  Stubbs — Look  here,  Maria,  why  is  our  daughter's 
head  so  full  of. nonsense  these  days?  Mrs.  Stubbs — Why, 
John,  she's  been  putting  her  curls  up  in  comic  papers. 

Mr.  Crabfoot — Gosh,  Mandv,  out  Hiram  writes  that  the 

7  i  - 

doctors  took  his  pulse.  Mrs.  Crabfoot — Took  his  pulse? 
That's  an  outrage.  The  idea  of  dissecting  a  person  while 
living. 

o 


“I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  honored  me  with  a 
proposal,7'’  said  the  dear  girl,  “but  are  you  sure  your  love 
for  me  is  the  real  thing?77  “Perhaps  not,'7  frankly  replied 
the  young  grocer,  “but  it  is  less  expensive  and  just  as 
good." 


“Now  I  know,"  sobbed  the  six  months'  bride  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  growling  over  her  extravagance,  “why  you  used  to 
call  me  a  flower.  You  thought  I  was  an  orchid  and  that 
I  could  live  on  air." 


A  countryman  and  his  bride  applied  at  the  box  office  for 
tickets.  “Orchestra-chair,  parquettc,  or  family  circle?" 
asked  the  ticket-seller.  “Which'll  it  be.  Maria?"  asked 
the  groom.  “Well,'7  she  replied,  with  a  blush,  “as  we're 
married  now,  p'raps  it  would  be  proper  to  sit  in  the  family 

•  i  % 

circle. 


According  to  Consul  John  M.  Savage,  who  is  stationed 
at  Sheffield,  England,  n  firm  in  that  city  has  introduced 
a  stainless  steel,  which  is  claimed  to  be  non-rusting,  un- 
staimilde  and  untaruishablc.  This  steel  is  said  to  ho  espe¬ 
cially  adaptable  for  tabic  cutlery,  as  the  original  polish 


Mrs.  Hayfork  (in  country,  postoffice) — Anything  for 
me?  Postmaster — I  don't  see  nothin'.  Mi's.  Hayfork-  I 
was  expectin'  a  letter  or  postcard  from  Aunt  Snrigcs. 
tollin'  what  day  she  was  coinin'.  Postmaster  galling  to 
his  wife) — Did  you  see  a  postcard  from  Mr<.  Hayfork’s 
Aunt  Sally?  His  Wife— Yes.  she's  cornin’  on  Thursday. 
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THE  SPIRIT  SOXG. 


By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


The  Southern  Gulf  shore  abounds  in  sweet,  mournful 
legends  left  by  the  noble  red  man  ere  quitting  forever  his 
onee  happy  hunting  grounds. 

X one  are  more  touching  than  the  sad,  tragic  fate  of 
Xahala,  and  his  love,  the  Singing  Thrush. 

We  linger  on  the  seabeach;  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest 
amid  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  crimson  and  golden  clouds, 
while  in  the  East  the  silver  orb  of  night  slowly  rises,  like 
A  enus,  from  amid  the  white-crested,  snowy  billows  of  the 
gulf. 

All  nature  seems  in  calm  repose,  and  in  listless  delight 
we  enjoy  the  soft,  balmy  breeze,  feasting  our  eyes  on 
these  glories  of  nature. 


But  hark ! 

What  sounds  are  those? 

Our  whole  being  is  suddenly  thrilled  into  eager  listen¬ 
ing,  as  far  out  from  the  sea  comes  floating  to  us 
the  faint  wild  cadence  of  a  melody  so  sweet,  and  yet  so 
weird  and  inexpressibly  sad  and  mournful,  that  our  very 
hearts  ache,  in  sympathy  with  the  wild,  despairing  sor¬ 
row  that  alone  could  give  utterance  to  such  strains,  and 
with  solemn  awe  we  almost  fear  to  breathe  lest  we  should 
lose  a  note  of  the  wild  Spirit  Death-Dirge  of  Singing 
Thrush. 

Very  many  years  ago  this  lovely  Indian  maiden  trod  this 
snowy  beach  and  sported  amid  these  dancing  waves. 

The  seashore  was  then  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of 
her  people. 


Among  the  many  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  none  could 
compare  with  Xahala,  the  son  of  the  old  chief  Mieonopee. 

Grand  and  erect  in  stature,  with  the  flashing  eye  of  the 
eagle,  and  beating  all  others  in  all  that  constituted  a  no¬ 
ble  brave,  it  was  no  marvel  that  Xahala  was  idolized  by 
his  aged  doting  father. 

lie"  had  trained  him  carefully  in  all  Indian  lore  and 
wisdom  and  so  had  Xahala  profited  that,  young  as  he  v>  a.-, 


lie  already  stood  second  to  none  (save  old  Mieonopee 
himself)  in  prowess  and  wisdom,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  whole  tribe  with  respect,  and  hailed  with  delight  a..-? 
their  future  chieftain. 

Who  more  likely  than  Xahala  to  win  the  young  heart 
of  Singing  Thrush,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  Indian 
maidens,  and  whose  silvery  voice  was  likened  to  the  hi ig-it 
bird  whose  name  she  bore? 

When  the  warriors  returned  from  tueir  day  s  hunt,  the 
brave  Xahala  would  hasten  to  his  Singing  Thrush,  and  to¬ 
gether  would  they  wander  on  the  snowy  beach,  or  else  idly 
boat  over  the  waters  in  his  bark  canoe,  breathing  oer  and 
o’er  their  love  vows  beneath  the  silvery  moonlight,  while 
h;T  -weet,  clear  voice  would  float  hack  in  jo}Ous  stiains  on 
i  ;/•  |  ight  breeze  to  tell  her  people  of  hei  heart  s  happi¬ 


ness. 

Ala-!  t fiat  such  an  Eden  cannot  long  exist,  even  among 
the  primitive  children  of  nature,  for  even  here  the  evil 
<](■<;  of  jealousy  must  find  a  place,  and  by  his  \ enom 
o  e;  ; i read  vs  ith  blackest  clouds  the  happy  scene. 


Singing  Thrush  had  another  lover,  a  powerful  young 
sachem  who,  though  of  rank  in  his  tribe,  was  distinguished 
only  by  those  traits  which  caused  him  rather  to  be  feared 
than  loved. 

Leaping  Tiger  had  but  too  well  won  his  name. 

Brave  and  fearless  as  he  was,  lie  was  no  less  ferocious 
than  the  beast  whose  name  he  bore. 

He  had  long  worshiped  Singing  Thrush,  and  when  he 
found  that  his  wooing  was  all  in  vain,  and  that  Xahala 
had  won  the  heart  he  had  so  striven  for,  the  fierce  demon 
of  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  heart,  (‘rustling  out  all 
the  good,  and  arousing  the  evil  passions  of  his  nature  into 
intense,  hitter  hatred  of  his  young  successful  rival. 

He  dared  not  openly  attack  the  son  of  his  chief,  but 
took  every  opportunity  to  show  his  animosity  by  word, 
gesture  and  look. 

One  fatal  day  they  met  alone  upon  the  beach,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  Xahala,  goaded  beyond  all  endurance  into  des¬ 
peration  by  the  insults  and  taunts  of  Leaping  Tiger,  drew 
his  hunting  knife,  and  stretched  liis  foe  dying  at  his  feet. 

The  death  shriek  rang  out  on  the  still  air,  and  brought 
some  of  the  tribe  in  time  to  witness  his  fall,  but  not  to 
hear  the  base  taunting  insults  that  provoked  the  attack. 

Brave  Xahala  stood  transfixed  before  them,  his  noble 
nature  revolting  at  the  crime  lie  had  committed,  but  he 
felt  that  his  dignity  and  manhood  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  maintained. 

Yet  he  had  nothing  save  his  conscience  to  uphold  him, 
since  alas !  there  was  no  witness  to  the  base,  cruel  provoca¬ 
tion  under  which  he  had  acted. 

Leaping  Tiger's  friends  gathered  around,  and  poor  Xa¬ 
hala  was  seized,  bound,  and  the  war  council  hastily  con¬ 
vened. 

The  rude  and  primitive  code  among  the  Indians  was 
“an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  life  for  a 
life,”  and  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  friends  of  Leap¬ 
ing  Tiger  proved  all  too  clearly  the  deed  against  poor  Xa¬ 
hala,  and  with  stoic  fortitude  those  who  loved  him  so 
dearly  were  forced  to  condemn  him  to  expiate  his  crime  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  deed  had  been  committed;  and  it 
was  the  imperative  duty  of  tiie  broken-hearted  Mieonopee, 
as  chief  sachem  of  the  tribe,  to  pronounce  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  noble  son. 

Quivering  with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  stern,  sad  duty,  and  then,  in  broken-hearted 
accents,  he  cried : 

“My  son — my  noble  boy !  since  you  must  die,  no  hand 
save  that  of  his  father  shall  take  the  life  of  Xahala;  and 
old  Mieonopee  will  go  with  him  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds !" 

The  fatal  hour  of  execution  came,  and  the  tribe,  in  awe 
and  solemn,  mournful  silence,  gathered  around  their  be¬ 
loved  chieftain  and  his  idolized  son. 

Xahala  stood  calmly,  bravely, ’awaiting  his  doom,  with 
his  thoughts  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  placid  waters  over 
which  he  and  Singing  Thrush  had  so  often  happily  drifted. 

The  aged  Mieonopee  stood  before  him,  his  grand  figure 
drawn  to  its  full  height,  bravely  struggling  to  repress  the 
emotion  that  was  rending  his  heart. 

Xauglit  but  his  white  lips  quivered  to  tell  of  the  conflict 
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in  his  breast,  as,  for  one  brief  moment,  lie  raised  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  and  his  trembling  lips  moved  as  if  in  inaudi¬ 
ble  prayer. 

Then  he  took  the  life  of  his  son,  and  before  any  one 
could  stop  him  killed  himself. 

.  Awe-stricken  and  transfixed,  they  bent  over  their  dead, 
when  suddenly  they  are  roused  from  their  horror  bv  the 
thrilling  voice  of  Singing  Thrush. 

Crazed  and  heart-broken  bv  the  sentence  of  death  to  her 
lover,  at  the  moment  of  his  doom  she  had  taken  his  birch 
canoe,  and  allowed  herself  to,  drift  far  out  to  sea  with  the 
fast-receding  tide. 

Xow,  ere  the  storm  burst,  her  voice  comes  floating  back 
to  them  over  the  waters  in  such  wild,  despairing  strains 
as  make  the  stout  hearts  ache  of  those  who  listen. 

Fainter  and  fainter,  yet  still  more  sweet  and  musical, 
the  mournful  strains  reach  their  eager  ears,  until  finally 
she  is  lost  to  sight  as  well  as  hearing. 

With  a  fearful  peal  of  thunder  the  fierce  storm  is  upon 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  prayer  of  Singing  Thrush 
has  been  granted,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit,  Manitou,  has 
taken  her  to  join  her  loved  one  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

- ►< - .—a  -  ►  «  "i 

THE  BOBBER’S  TELEGRAPH. 


“Here  are  the  requisitions  to  the  governor  of  California 
for  the  forgers,”  said  the  superintendent  of  the  detective 
bureau  to  me.  when  those  long-delayed  and  troublesome 
papers  arrived. 

The  requisitions  were  for  Tom  Short  and  Will  Bently, 
two  noted  criminals,  who,  after  committing  several  heavy 
forgeries  in  the  States,  emigrated  to  California  for  safety. 

But  Mr.  Blank,  the  sharpest  detective  on  the  force,  had 
followed  and  apprehended  them  before  they  could  leave 
San  Francisco  for  the  mines. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Oakland  with  the  papers  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  And  Blank  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Holliday, 
a  noted  banker. 

After  the  usual  delay  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  prisoners,  Blank  and  1  started  for  home. 

Several  months  later  when  Short  and  Bently  had  been 
convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  T,  who  had  previously  been 
but  a  supplement,  had  been  admitted  to  the  regular  force, 
an  old  respected  member,  in  honor  of  his  retirement  from 
active  business,  gave  a  dinner. 

During  the  evening  several  detectives  entertained  the 
company  with  history  from  their  eventful  lives;  and  I 
suddenly  remembering  the  event  of  my  going  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  respectfully  requested  Blank  to  tell  us  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  should  he  an  honored  guest  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Holliday,  when  others  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  become  acquainted  with  him. 

After  a  fierce  scowl  at  me  he  told  this  story: 

‘The  event  T  am  about  to  speak  of  took  place  on  the 
ferryboat  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland  at  the  time  I 
was  sent  after  the  forgers. 

“After  Short  and  Bently  had  been  arrested  I  returned 
to  Oakland. 


“On  entering  the  boat,  instead  of  going  to  a  seat,  I  re¬ 
mained  standing  to  read  one  of  the  notices  on  the  wall. 

“While  thus  occupied  the  tick,  tick,  as  if  a  telegraph  in¬ 
strument  was  at  work,  caused  me  to  turn  and  see  where  the 
noise  originated. 

“On  the  side  of  the  boat  farthest  from  the  windows  sat 
a  man,  vibrating  a  metal-headed  pencil  between  his  teeth, 
seemingly  doing  it  for  want  of  doing  something  else. 

“Having  been  a  telegraph  operator  before  joining  the 
force  'I  read  the  communication — for  such  it  happened  to 
he — more  from  habit  than  intention. 


“When  the  metal  and  ivory  telegraph  had  stopped,  the 
message  read: 

“  ‘Hen,  he  seems  to  be  sleepy.  While  I  lay  him  out  you 
grab  the  package  and  make  for  Cherry’s  den,  where  I  shall 
come  after  going  through  him.* 

“Immediately  after  a  gentlemanly-appearing  young  fel¬ 
low,  who,  during  the  working  of  the  telegraph,  was  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  commenced  rattling  it,  thereby  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  message  with  the  words: 

“  ‘All  0.  K.  I  understand.’ 

“Looking  over  the  passengers  who  appeared  to  be  sleep¬ 
ing,  I  noticed  an  old  gent,  carrying  something  wrapped 
in  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and  concluded  that  he  was  the 
subject  for  plucking. 

“There  being  an  unoccupied  seat  next  to  him,  I  crossed 
over  and  seated  myself. 

“After  a  few  minutes*  silence  I  asked  him  in  French  if 
he  spoke  it.  and,  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  said : 

“  ‘Be  very  cautious  to-night,  as  you  are  going  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  perhaps  robbed,  if  not  careful.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  me.* 

“The  boat  having  entered  the  dock,  I  left  and  stationed 
myself  at  the  gateway  out  of  sight. 

“In  a  few  minutes  the  old  gent  came  out,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  man  who  worked  the  metal  and  ivory  tel¬ 
egraph,  while  the  gentlemanly-appearing  fellow  took  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  followed  them. 

“Just  as  a  dark  street  was  entered,  the  young  fellow 
crossed  over,  and  as  if  this  had  been  a  pre-arranged  signal, 
the  heavy  man  struck  at  the  old  gent. 

“But  the  latter,  being  on  his  guard,  easily  warded  off  the 
blow;  and  before  the  ruffian  could  regain  his  equilibrium, 
gave  him  a  crack  on  the  head  that  quite  belied  the  age  of 
the  old  man. 

“Having  put  the  young  fellow  on  his  back  and  hand¬ 
cuffed  him,  I  went  to  the  help  of  the  old  man.  but  he  had 
knocked  his  assailant  senseless,  and  did  not  require  it. 

“When  a  policeman  came  and  the  prisoners  were  locked 
up,  1  started  for  the  hotel,  but  the  old  gentleman  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  home,  and  not  knowing  how  to  re¬ 
fuse  I  did  so. 

“Objecting  to  my  idea  of  returning  to  my  hotel  alone, 
and  insisting  that  I  should  make  his  house  my  home  as 
long  as  T  stayed  in  Oakland,  I  allowed  him  to  make  me 
comfortable  for  the  night. 

“Next  morning,  before  I  got  up  for  breakfast,  my  car¬ 
petbag  bad  been  sent  for  and  a  room  prepared. 

That  is  how  I  came  to  be  a  guest  of  Mr.  Ilollidav — all 


an 


on  account  of  a  peculiar  telegraph.'’ 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


Mi's.  Marv  Moss,  of  Frankfort,  Ivan.,  was  surprised  to 
receive  word  from  a  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  lawyer  recently  that 
she  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  an  estate  valued  at  $11,000, 
according  ro  the  will  of  the  late  Andrew  Atkinson,  an 
eccentric  old  Scotchman,  who  for  many  years  had  boarded 
with  her  here.  The  old  man  left  here  three  years  ago 
and  died  in  St.  Joseph  last  spring.  Mrs.  Moss  had  al¬ 
ways  supposed  him  to  be  very  poor  and  had  been  kind  to 
him.  The  only  other  heir  is  a  relative  in  Scotland.  The 
estate  will  be  settled  up  in  a  short  time. 


The  first  and  last  word  in  the  etiquette  of  burglars  is  to 
leave  the  homes  of  policemen  alone,  but  one  robber  tossed 
conventions  to  the  winds  and  entered  the  home  of  Patrol¬ 
man  Frank  Rhoades,  No.  2120  Fourteenth  avenue  S, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  while  the  family  was  away  the  other 
night.  Pie  took  a  suit  of  clothes,  an  overcoat  belonging 
to  the  policeman  and  another  suit  and  a  pay  check  belong¬ 
ing  to  .the  policeman’s  son,  Emmet  Rhoades.  Mrs.  Rhoades 
and  Phnmet  Rhoades  were  visiting  and  the  policeman  was 
on  his  heat  when  the  robbery  occurred. 


One  of  the  many  interesting  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  is  the  rescue  of  fishes  from  the  temporary  lakes 
and  pools  formed  when  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  subside  after  the  annual  freshets.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1914  about  2,500,000  fish  of  all  species  were  saved, 
this  number  being  about  three  times  the  collection  of  the 
previous  year.  All  of  these  fishes  would  have  perished 
from  the  drying  or  freezing  of  the  ponds.  Most  of  them 
were  returned  to  the  main  streams,  but  certain  species 
were  used  for  pond-cultural  operations  and  for  stocking- 
waters  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


For  the  price  of  eight  yen,  equivalent  to  $4  in  our 
money,  one  may  purchase  the  thrilling  experience  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  rapids  of  the  Huzu  River,  or  Hozugawa,  which 
flows  from  the  highlands  of  Japan  past  the  ancient  capital, 
Kyoto.  Expensive  as  this  means  of  transportation  is,  the 
farmers  of  this  particular  section  of  the  country  must 
pav  the  price  of  eight  yen  per  boatload  to  ship  theii  pio- 
duce  to  market.  To  successfully  navigate  the  craft  re¬ 
quires  not  onlv  considerable  skill,  but  also  dating,  a.3  the 
fast  waters  o i  the  Hozugawa  are  extremely  treacherous 
and  dangerous,  many  persons  having  lost  theii  lives  there. 


Nine  Boy  Scouts  from  Williamsburg,  who  had  gone  into 
e  woods  back  of  North  Beach,  New  York,  to  camp  over 
undav.  were  seated  around  a  huge  bonfire  examining  a 
fle  which,  one  of  their  number  said,  had  come  front  Bel- 
urn.  Jerome  Nusial,  13  years  old,  -was  examining  it 
'..(■n  it  wa-  discharged  accidentally.  I  he  bullet  struck 
iirtecr»-vr*ar-old  Joseph  Seamby,  of  Powers  street.  The 
'(■]’  (-T r  rushed  veiling  into  the  road  when  Seambv 


o  er  Aside  the  fire  and  a  mounted  policeman  who 


heard  them  called  Dr.  O’Mara  from  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Long  Island  City.  Fle  saw  that  the  bullet  had  struck  the 
child’s  heart  and  killed  him  instantly.  O’Mara  took  the 
dead  boy  and  his  eight  comrades  in  the  ambulance  to  the 
Astoria  police  station.  The  eight  were  detained  until  the 
arrival  of  Frank  Szvmanski,  their  commander. 


Charles  Gordon  Emery  2d,  under  his  grandfather’s  will, 
filed  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  will  inherit  $50,000  at  the  age 
of  thirty  if  he  abstains  from  tobacco  and  intoxicants  in 
the  meantime.  He  is  nineteen  now,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  good  habits.  He  is  the  son  of  Frank  Emery,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  legatee.  The  will  gives  no  explanation  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  but  an  intimate  friend  of  the  testator  suggests 
one.  He  says  that  the  grandfather,  for  whom  the  boy 
was  named,  acquired  the  nucleus  of  his  fortune  in  the 
cigarette  business  and  was  himself  an  inveterate  user  of 
tobacco,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cigars,  which  he  chewed 
constantly,  and  that  for  several  years  he  suffered  physically 
as  a  result  of  his  long  use  of  tobacco.  By  the  terms  of  the 
will  the  executors,  who  are  the  son,  Frank  Emery,  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Oden,  the  last-named  of  New  York,  are  to  be  the 
judges  as  to  whether  or  not  the  young  man  complies  with 
the  proviso  of  the  will.  The  part  of  the  estate  now  given 
to  the  son  will  go  to  the  grandson  unconditionally  on  the 
death  of  Frank  Emery. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1914,  five  enlisted  men 
were  admitted  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  as 
midshipmen.  These  were  the  first  to  profit  by  a  provision 
in  the'  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  1914,  allowing  fifteen 
such  appointments  annually  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
navv  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  who  shall  have  served  not  less  than  one 
year  as  enlisted  men  on  the  date  of  entrance.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  physical  and  maental  examinations  as 
are  required  for  all  other  nominees,  presidential  and  con¬ 
gressional.  They  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  standards 
in  every  respect,  and  are  subject  after  their  admission  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  apply  to  all  other  mid¬ 
shipmen.  The  act  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  until 
June  2,  1914.  The  examinations  for  -enlisted  men  were 
held  on  Aug.  3,  1914,  just  two  months  later.  In  view  of 
the  limited  time  that  candidates  had  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations,  it  is  regarded  as  gratifying  that  as  many 
'as  five  candidates  succeeded  in  meeting  all  the  require¬ 
ments.  Bv  the  time  the  next  examination  is  held,  April 
5,  1.915,  candidates  will  have  had  additional  time  in  which 
to  prepare,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  will  1)0  greatly  increased.  The  names  of  the  five 
enlisted  men  who  succeeded  in  qualifying  under  this  law 
are:  William  Busk,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Harold  H.  Hungate, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  William  Rowe,  Weyauwega, 
Wis. ;  Horace  S.  Corbett,  Franklin,  Mass.;  William  Wal¬ 
ler  Warlick,  Childress,  Texas. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


MAKING  BIG  GUNS. 

A  fascinating  sight  is  to  watch  the  first  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  big  guns  which  are  proving  so  devas¬ 
tating  in  the  war,  savs  the  Chicago  Journal.  A  solid 
ingot  of  steel,  some  50  feet  in  length  and  weighing  about 
100  tons,  is  employed  in  the  making  of  a  13-inch  gun. 
After  being  forged  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  it 
may  be  toughened  for  the  heaVv  work,  this  gigantic  har 
of  steel  is  pressed  into  cylindrical  shape  by  a  power  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  which  exerts  a  pressure  of  anything  between 
5,000  and  10,000  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Later  what 
is  known  as  the  trepanning  operation  is  carried  out,  name¬ 
ly,  drilling  the  bore  from  end  to  end.  Next  the  bore  is 

J  s  O 

rilled. 

The  most  impressive  sight,  however,  is  the  hardening 
process,  when  the  rough  weapon  is  heated  to  dazzling  white 
heat  and  plunged  into  a  well  full  of  oil.  If  the  operation 
takes  place  in  the  night  time  the  sight  of  this  big,  glowing 
bar  of  metal  being  lowered  apparently  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  sending  forth  leaping  tongues  of  flames  from 
the  burning  oil,  is  impressive  in  the  extreme.  The  gun 
is  left  to  cool  in  the  oil  bath,  out  of  which  it  comes  hard¬ 
ened,  toughened  and  tempered. 

Now  follows  the  wire-winding  operation  to  make  the 
weapon  stronger  and  impart  to  it  some  measure  of  elas¬ 
ticity.  This  wire-winding  is  much  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  whipping  on  the  handle  of  a  racket  bat.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  whipping  takes  the  form  of  a  strong- 
steel  ribbon,  which  is  wound  around  the  body  of  the  gun. 
Every  13-inch  gun  has  about  120  miles  of  this  steel  ribbon 
wound  about  it.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  these  guns  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  from  start  to  finish  the  time  occupied  is 
twelve  months. 


Hordes  of  caterpillars  proved  a  serious  menace  to  rail¬ 
road  operation  this  summer  on  the  McCloud  Liver  Rail¬ 
road,  in  northern  California.  Locomotives  could  not  make 
traction  because  of  the  millions  of  wriggling  crawlers  that 
clogged  the  rails,  forming  a’  slimy  mass  as  the  engine 
passed  over  them.  Sand  was  of  no  avail;  cresol  sprinkled 
along  the  rails  cheeked  them  for  only  a  brief  time;  and 
the  expedient  of  placing  men  on  the  cowcatcher  to  sweep 
oil  the  creatures  with  a  broom  was  of  no  value  at  all.  More 
caterpillars  were  crushed  by  the  brooms  than  were  brushed 
clear  of  the  tracks,  while  those  that  escaped  alive  prompt¬ 
ly  crawled  back  upon  the  rails  before  the  train  had  passed. 

Apparently  the  railroad  was  under  the  necessity  of  dm- 
gmg  trenches  for  many  miles  along  both  sides  of  the 
right  of  way,  a  very  heavy  outlay,  but  the  only  effective 
method  so  far  discovered  of  holding  the  creeping  hordes 
in  check.  This  method  had  been  used  with  success  in 
the  lumber  camps  of  that  section,  which  had  also  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  pest. 


However,  this  great  expense  was  done  away  with  by  an 
invention  of  Master  Mechanic  John  Kennedy,  who  devised 
a  system  of  forcing  live  steam  from  t lie  locomotive  boiler 
upon  the  rails  ahead  of  the  cowcatcher.  The  heat  killed 
the  insects,  while  the  force  of  the  jet  threw  their  bodic- 
olT  the  track  without  crushing  them.  In  this  manner, 
the  pToblem  wras  solved  with  slight  expense,  as  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy's  invention  tvas  of  extreme  simplicity,  it  consists 
of  a  couple  of  small  tubes  extending  from  the  boiler  to 
the  front  of  the  locomotive  and  terminating  a  few  inches 
above  each  rail.  The  engineer  controls  the  steam  outlet 
with  a  simple  device.  After  using  this  invention  for  a 
short  period,  the  bodies  of  countless  thousands  of  cater¬ 
pillars  Ave re  banked  alongside  the  track  for  miles. 


BIG  ENTRY  SURE  FOR  AMATEUR  CUE  HONORS. 


So  many  amateur  billiard  players  have  signified  their 
intention  to  compete  in  the  national  Class  A  IS. 2  balk 
line  championship  tournament  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  competition  will  be  the  greatest  ever  held  in  this 
country.  It  is  practically  assured  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
will  qualify  for  the  matches  which  are  scheduled  to  begin 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia,  Monday,  March  1. 

Among  the  men  who  have  announced  their  intention  of 
striving  for  the  title  now  held  by  Edward  VC  .Gardner  are  : 
Joseph  Mayer,  the  winner  of  the  championship  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1913;  j.  Ferdinand  Poggenburg,  international 
champion;  E.  L.  Milburn,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  U ffenheimer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  W.  E.  Cope 
Morton.  While  they  have  not  replied  to  the  officials  of 
the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Billiard  Players  as 
to  their  intentions,  it  is  understood  that  Gardner  and 
Morris  D.  Brown,  the  veterans,  will  participate  in  the 
tournament. 


The  chief  interest  centers  in  Nathan  T.  Hall,  the  young 
Bostonian,  who  defeated  Joseph  Mayer  recently  in  a 
lengtbv  match,  and  the  youthful  wizard  from  Chicago, 
Augnst  E.  Blocse,  who  are  to  send  in  entries.  Hall's  per¬ 
formance  against  Mayer  stamped  him  as  a  remarkable 
player,  as  his  average  stood  above  14.  Bloese.is  said  to  be 
another  Calvin  Demarest,  with  plenty  of  runs  up  to  the 
hundred  mark  and  averages  all  the  way  up  to  40.  Robert 
Lord  and  Wilson  Henderson,  two  other  amateurs  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  likely  entrants.  Dr.  Walter  G.  Douglas,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association,  has  tried  out  Henderson 
and  found  him  capable  of  holding  to  an  average  of 
around  15. 

Charles  Heddoiq  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  the  amateur  who 
put  up  the  high  record  run  of  135  last  year  at  the  t  as-  A 
tournament  in  this  city,  has  stated  that  ho  will  ho  unable 
to  compete.  Hcddon,  however,  has  made  a  find  in  Corwin 
Huston,  of  Detroit.  Huston  began  his  billiards  when  ho 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  whore  ho 
worked  his  wav  through  college  by  running  a  small  bil¬ 
liard  room  with  his  two  brothers  who  were  also  students. 


THE  BURNING  CIGARETTE, 


1 


LINK  THE  LINK  PUZZLE. 

The  sensation  of  the  day. 
Pronounced  by  all,  the  most 
baffling  and  scientific  novelty 
out.  Thousands  have  worked 
at  it  for  hours  without  mas¬ 
tering  it.  still  it  can  be  done  in  two  seconds 
by  giving  the  links  the  proper  twist,  but  un¬ 
less  you  know  how.  the  harder  vou  twist  them 
the  tighter  they  grow'.  Price.  6c.;  8  for  15c  • 
one  dozen.  50c..  by  mail,  postpaid.  ’’ 

FRANK  SMITH.  88S  Lenox  Ave.,  N  Y. 


THE  SURPRISE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

greatest  nferitf  **1? 
looks  just  like  a  gen- 
uine  fountain  pen.  But 

the  joke  comes  in.  If 
you  take  off  the  cover,  a  nice,  ripe,  juicy 
lemon  appears.  Then  you  give  the  friend 
you  lend  it  to  the  merry  “ha-ha.”  You 
might  call  it  an  everlasting  joke  because  you 
can  use  it  over  and  over  again.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  10c. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyu,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

You  can  show'  the  knife  and 
instantly  draw'  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deeo 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
appears  on  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 
to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
x  is  removed  and  the  finger  is 

found  in  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
Illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from 
the  linked  star  and  cres¬ 
cent  without  using  force. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid 
10c.;  3  for  25c. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO- 
29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


SLIDE  THE  PENCIL, 

The  pencil  that  keeps  them 
guessing.  Made  of  wood  and 
lead  just  like  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
cil,  but  when  your  victim  starts 
to  write  with  it — presto!  the 
lead  disappears.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  paper  makes  the 
lead  slide  into  the  wood.  Very 
funny  and  a  practical  joke. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  It 5<y. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


NORWEGIAN  MOUSE. 

A  very  large  gray  mouse, 
measuring  8  inches  from  tip 
of  nose  to  end  of  tail.  The 
body  of  mouse  is  hollow. 
Place  your  first  finger  in  his 
body,  and  then  by  moving  your 
finger  up  and  down,  the  mouse 
appears  to  be  running  up  your 
sleeve.  Enter  a  room  where 
there  are  ladies,  with  the 
mouse  runn'ng  up  your  sleeve, 
and  you  will  see  a  rapid  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  fair  sex.  Many 
practical  jokes  can  be  perpe¬ 
trated  w'ith  this;  small  rodent. 

Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAMAS. 

This  interesting  toy  is 
one  of  the  latest  novelties 
out.  It  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  To  operate  it,  the 
stem  i3  placed  in  your 
mouth.  You  can  blow' 
into  it.  and  at  the  same 
time  pull  or  jerk  lightly 
on  the  string.  The  mouth  opens,  and  It  then 
cries  "M.vma,”  just  exactly  in  ’the  tones  ot  a 
real,  , fve  baby.  The  sound  is  so  human  that 

it  would  deceive  anybody. 

Price  12c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26thSF.  N.  Y. 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE! 

To  all  appearance  it  is  a 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  attachment,  b  u  t 
upon  placing  it  to  one’s 
mouth,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  imita- 
—  tion  snake  over  two 
in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
i h  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
ing  bound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
in.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
e,  but  would  riot  advise  you  to  play  the 
re  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children, 
on  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  3 
25c. ,  mailed  postpaid. 

0L1I  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


- '• 

Tho  greatest  trick 
joke  out.  A  perfect 
imitation  of  a  smoul¬ 


dering  cigarette  with  bright  red  fire.  It  fools 
the  wisest.  Send  10c.  and  we  will  mail  it, 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  first  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  it.  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  in  the  fin- 

-  ger,  bur  does  not  open  it.  You 

cryr  open  it  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2«th  St.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pasg 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  ,  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  Nl.  Y. 


POCKET  WmSB-lEtROOU 

This  in  no  toy,  but  a  real 
whisk-broom,  f>Yt  Inches  high.  It 
is  made  of  imported  Japanese 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  and 
can  easily  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo- 
mem,  for  hats  cr  clothing,  etc. 
price  10  cents  each,  by  mailt 
postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St-  N. 


FOUR  WEEKS  (A  LOUD  BOOK). 

Has  the  absolute  and  exact 
shape  of  a  book  in  cloth.  Up¬ 
on  the  opening  of  the  book, 
after  having  it  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  furnished,  a 
loud  report  similar  to  that  of 
a  pistol-shot  will  be  heard, 
much  to  the  amazement  and 
surprise  of  the  victim.  Caps 
not  mailable;  can  be  bought 
Sit  any  toy  store.  Price,  65c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  X.  Y. 

FALSE  NOSES. 

Change  your  face!  Have  a 
barrel  of  fun!  They  are  life¬ 
like  reproductions  of  funny 
noses,  made  of  shaped  cloth, 
waxed,  and  colored.  When 
placed  over  your  nose,  they  re¬ 
main  on  securely,  and  only  a 
close  inspection  reveals  their 
false  character.  All  shapes, 
such  as  pugs,  hooks,  short-hom 
lemons,  and  rum  blossoms.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  a  false  face.  Can  be 
carried  In  the  vest  pocket. 

Price,  by  mail,  lCe.  each. 
ANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


H.  F.  L 


THE  MYSTIC  RING. 

-gt— — A  Brand-New  Trick, 


Just  Out. — Puzzling, 
Mystifying  and  Per¬ 
plexing.  A  metal  ring 
is  handed  around  for 
examination,  and  is  found  to  be  solid,  unbroken 
japanned  iron.  ’  A  cane,  a  pencil  or  a  string- 
Is  held  tightly  at  each  end  by  a  spectator. 
The  performer  lightly  taps  the  cane  with  the 
ring,  and  tho  ring  suddenly  is  seen  to  be  en¬ 
circling  the  cane.  How  did  the  ring  pass  the 
spectator’s  two  hands  and  get  on  the  cane? 
The  most  mystifying  trick  ever  invented. 
Others  charge  75  cents  for  this  trick;  but  our 
price,  including  instruction,  is  12c..  .postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  C2d  St.,  New  York  City. 


AUTOMATIC  COPYING  PENCIL. 

The  importance  of 
carrying  a  good  re¬ 
liable  pencil  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 
It  Is  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  with  us  all. 
The  holder  ot  this  pencil  is  beautifully 

nickeled  with  grooved  box-wood  handle,  giv¬ 
ing  a  firm  grip  in  writing;  the  pencil  auto¬ 
matically  supplies  the  lead  as  needed  while 
a  box  of  these  long  leads  are  given  with  each 
pencil.  The  writing  of  this  pencil  is  indelible 
the  same  as  ink,  and  thus  can  be  used  in 
writing  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  etc. 

Bills  of  account  or  Invoices  made  out  with 
this  pencil  can  be  copied  the  same  as  if  copy¬ 
ing  Ink  was  used.  It  Is  the  handiest  pencil 
on  the  market;  you  do  not  require  a  knife 
to  keep  it  sharp;  it  is  ever  ready,  ever  safe, 
and  Just  the  thing  to  carry. 

Price  of  pencil,  with  box  of  lends  complete,  only 
10c. ;  3  for  26c.;  one  dozen  9(Jo.  postpaid 

WOLFF  NOVELTN  CO.,  29  W.  26th  ht».  N.  Y, 


3®  DAYS  mil  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1916 
“RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  at  ones  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvaments.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  values  in  our  1916  price  offers.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  getting  our 
latest  propositions.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Boy3,  bo  a  “Rider  Agent”  and  rnako 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Getour  liberal  terms  on  aeaxupla 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANCER.” 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  Giss  CHICAGO 


Old  Cnine  Waated' 

VIM  lmnrlreris 


SI  to  $601  paid  for 
hundreds  of  coins  dated  before 
1895.  Send  lOc  forour  illustrated  coin  value  book. 
4x7 ;  get  posted.  Clarke  Co.,  Box35,  Le  Roy,  N.  f . 


WANTED,  *1  «o|500j,*id  <*•»» 

b'Jo4rr4j©f  coins  dated  before  181M.  3ea4 
^  1 0c  for  osr  111.  Coin  Valae  Book.  Tt  mas 

jour  fori*..,  OLD  COIN  CO.,  802  EAST  61082.,  CHICAGO 

Of  lU'AII  If  70U  *o  B«t  lot*  ofnutl  fr#ra  dlffti* 

1  R  SeSA  S  tm  ent  firm. — Send  u»  jour  same  bu4  adar.et 

I  H  ’:■&  — aad  T?»  will  put  your  c»3ie  In  our  Direotory.  And  w»  will 
,  »!«o  s.nd  you  nt  onoe,  12  simple  Cerda,  14  Sna  Plsturas,  nad  &  lnry* 
(ft3«ortmeac  of  ourioua  and  wondorfu!  raadlnj  mattar.  VTrlt«  today. 

Bond  lOornta,  coin  or  stamps  for  postag.;  and  you  will  got  lota  of  mall _ and 

toablslotcfpriujauboeldoa.  WllAnma*  Co.32C  Hadison St. ,  Chicago 


ON  MOONLIGHT  PAY;  I’d  Lovo  to  Live  ir 
Loveland ;  it  You  Talk  in  Yoar  Sleep;  Oh  Mr.j 
DrovmMan;  Everybody’s  Doin’ It:  Wf'c  ah 
4V»  a  21  and  Yoa  Were  Sweet  IQ :  Is  it  Yeiy  Far  to  Heaven:  Aite* 
the  Honeymoon;  I’m  Going  Back  to  Dixie)  'Alexander’s  Hag- 
time  Band;  Oil  Yon  Beautiful  DolbCasey  Jones:  Grizzly  Bear: 
Bed  Yfioj:  They  Always  Tick  on  Me;  Put  on  Yoar  Old  Grey 
Bonnet*  Steamboat  Bill :  Let  Me  Call  Yon  Sweetheart:  Rosea 
Rriug  Dreams  of  Yon;  Silver  Bell:  Billy; Mysterious  Raj  etc. 
OVER  SOO  Latest  Sons  Bits  V  10  piece-  PIANO  MUSIC  l*OJ  100. 

Enterprise  Music  Co.,  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 

RES’.  EOY  sent  to  you  on  .TREK  TRIAL. 
If  it  cures,  send  $1.00;  if  not-  don't. 
Give  exprensoffice.  Writo  today.  W.K. 
Sterllne,  837  Ohio  Ave.,  Sidney.  Ohio, 


for  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  werth  810  &  copy  lo  any  snaa 
5  a  tending  to  invert  any  money,  however? -email,  who  hat» 
invested  money  unprofitably,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more 
per  month,  but  who  hasn’t  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  financier-sand  bankers  hide  from 
the  masses.  It  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
makeand  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits.  It  explains 
Irowstnpendous  fortunes  are  made  and  why  made:  how 
Cl, COO  grows  to  $22,000.  To  Introduce  my  magazine  write 
me  now.  I'll  send  iS  alx  months,  absolutely  FREE, 
il.  L.  BARBER,  Pnb.,  522  2SW  Jackson  Svd.,  Ckicagc.IiL 

™g  Wad-  10c-;  L26c.  J.BowSeyl 
UnLLrcD/UmO.  T-3587  Union  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TRICK  PUZZL0 
PURSE.  —  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  usually  made  to 
open  it,  is  to  press  down 
the  little  knob  in  the 
centre  of  purse,  when  a 
small  needle  run*  out 
and  stabs  them  in  the 
linger,  but  does  not  open 
it.  You  can  open  it  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  and  still 
to  open  it.  Price  by  mail, 

CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


they  will  be  unable 
postpaid,  25c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY 


APPEARING  BILLIARD  BALL.— A  solid 

billiard  ball,  beautifully  made,  can  be  made 
1  to  appear  in  the  bare  hands  with  the  sleeve* 
rolled  back  to  elbows.  Very  fine  and  easy 
to  do.  j  Price,  35c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

BUBBLER. 

The  greatest 

invention  of  the 
age.  The  bos 
contains  a  blcw- 
p  i  p  e  of  neatly 
enameled  metal, 
and  five  tablets; 
also  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  play¬ 
ing  numerous 
soap-bubble  games,  such  a  Floating  Bubbles, 
Repeaters,  Surprise  Bubbles,  Double  Bubbles. 
The  Boxers,  Lung  Tester,  Supported  Bubbles, 

Rolling  Bubbles,  Smoke  Bubbles,  Bouncing 

Bubbles,  and  many  others.  Ordinary  bubble¬ 
blowing,  with  a  pipe  and  soap  water,  are  not 
In  it  with  this  scientific  toy.  It  produces 
larger,  more  beautiful  and  stronger  bubbles 
than  you  can  get  by  tho  ordinary  method. 
The  games  are  intensely  interesting,  too. 

Price,  12c.  by  mail. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DEVILTNE’8  WHISTLE. 


Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-pierc¬ 
ing  sound;  large 
seller;  illustration 
actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mail. 


WOI.FF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W,  20th  St..  N.  L 


II.  F. 


ROUGH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOLS. 

Made  of  nicely  col¬ 
ored  wood  5%  inches 
long.  Tho  power  is 
furnished  by  rubber 
bands.  Ten  discs  of 
cardboard  with  each 
pistol.  Price,  6c.  each, 
postpaid. 

LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  NT.  Y. 


TRICK  COIN  HOLDER. 

The  coin  holder  is  attached 
to  a  ring  made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone’s  finger.  The  holder 
v"*-  i-v  clasps  tightly  a  25-cent  piece. 

Sr  When  the  ring  is  placed  on  the 
finger  with  the  coin  showing 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change 
It  cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip 
peopje.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  HELLO  PUZZLE 

Can  you  get  the  ring  off? 
This  puzzle  is  the  latest  cre- 
\  ation  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  from  the  block,  but 
it  takes  hours  of  study  to 
discover  the  trick,  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
done.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.:  3  for  25c. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

trick  Fan: 

A  lady’s  fan  made 
of  colored  silk  cloth. 
The  fan  may  be  used 
and  then  shut,  and 
when  it  opens  g.gain, 
it  falls  in  pieces;  shut 
and  open  again  and  it 
is  perfect,  without  a 
Sign  of  a  break.  A  great  surprise  for  those 
not  in  the  trick.  Price,  35c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
11.  T.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA. 

Everybody  grotesquely 
photographed  ;  stout  peo¬ 
ple  look  thin,  and  vice 
versa. 

Price,  25c.  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUCULO  CIGAR. 


The  most  remarkable  trick-cigar  in  the' 
world.  It  smokes  without  tobacco,  and  never 
gets  smaller.  Anyone  can  have  a  world  of 
fun  with  it,  especially  if  you  smoke  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  who  dislikes  the  odor 
of  tobacco.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  fine  per- 
fecto,  and  the  smoke  is  so  real  that  It  la 
bound  to  deceive  the  closest  observer. 

Price,  12c.  each,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  02d  St.,  New  York  City. 

IMITATION  CIGAR  BUTT. 

It  is  made  of  a  composition, 
exactly  resembling  a  lighted 
cigar.  The  white  ashes  at  the 
end  and  the  imitation  of  to¬ 
bacco-leaf  being  perfect.  You 
can  carelessly  place  it  on  top  of 
the  tablecloth  or  any  other  ex- 
i  pensive  piece  of  furniture,  and 
I  await  the  result.  After  they  see 
the  joke  everybody  will  have  a 
good  laugh.  Price,  10c.  each  by 
mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  CIGARETTE  buA. 

This  one  is  a  corker!  Get  a 
box  right  away,  if  you  want  to 
have  a  barrel  of  joy.  Here’s  tho 
secret:  It  looks  like  an  ordi¬ 

nary  red  box  of  Turkish  ciga¬ 
rettes.  But  it  contains  a  trig¬ 
ger,  under  which  you  place  a 
paper  cap.  Offer  your  friend  a 
smoke  and  he  raises  the  lid  of 
the  box.  That  explodes  the  cap, 
and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  get 
out  of  sight  with  the  box  before 
he  gets  over  thinking  he  was 
shot.  Price,  15c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


linked  together.  He-  at 
folks  guessing;  *»3»y  to 
take  them  apart  when  y-ri 
know  how.  Direction  • 
with  every  one. 

Price,  Gc..  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2flth  St.,  N.  .. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  ,  / 

PIN  MOUSE. 

It  is  made  of  cast  metal  and 
has  the  exact  color,  shape  and 
size  of  a  live  mouse.  Pinned  on 
your  or  somebody  else’s  clothes, 
will  have  a  startling  effect  upon 
the  spectators.  The  screaming 
fun  haa  by  this  little  novelty,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  is  more  than  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  If  a  cat  happens  to  be  there,  there's 
no  other  fun  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 
FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  V. 


WIZARD’S  PACK  OF  TRICK  CARDS. 

A  full  pack  of  53  cards, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  in¬ 
structions  given,  anyone  can 
perform  the  most  wonderful 
tricks.  Many  of  the  feats  ex- 
hibited  axe  truly  marvc'ous 
0  and  astonish,  and  amuse  a 

whole  audience.  Positively  no 
sleight-of-hand.  The  whole  trick  is  in  the 
cards.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid.  35c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEVIL’S  CARD  TRICK.— From  three 
I  cards  held  in  the  hand  anyone  is  asked  io 
j  mentally  select  one.  All  three  cards  a-e 
!  placed  in  a  hat  and  the  performer  removes 
j  first  the  two  that  the  audience  did  not  select 
and  passing  the  hat  to  them  their  card  has 
mysteriously  vanished.  A  great  climax; 
highly  recommended.  Price,  10c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  io  Photoplays  and  Players  ;;  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

SH^PRSCE  5  CENTS  A  ’COPY 

SSSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY  -  -  -  TH ! RTY-TWO  PAGE3 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS  -  FINE  HALF-TOME  FRONTISPIECES 

New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Got  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazineand  see  what  it  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenaiio  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  iu  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 


- 


* 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

•II  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot’s  Legacy  ;  or,  Baffling  the 
Claim  Jumpers. 

•12  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Sheriff ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Thieves. 

613  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Phantom  Canoe  ;  or.  Solving  a  Strange 

Mystery. 

614  Young  Wild  West’s  Squarf  Deal  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Rustler’s 

Daughter. 

615  Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  "Ghost  Dance or,  The  Charge  of 

the  Gallant  6th. 

616  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret 

of  the  Cliffs. 

617  Young  Wild  West  and  "Gold  Dust  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the 

Yellow  Strcsk 

618  Y’oung  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Brand;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Risk. 

619  Young  Wild  West’s  Pawnee  Pursuit ;  or,  The  White  Flower  of 

the  Redskins 

620  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap ;  or.  Arietta  in 

the  Robbers’  Den. 

621  Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Lariat ;  or.  Roping  the  Rustlers. 

622  Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  a  Dozen ;  or.  Arietta’s  Only 

Chance. 

623  Young  Wild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Road 

Agents. 

624  Young  Wild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cowgirls. 

625  Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot ;  or,  Cornered  in  a  Chasm. 

626  Young  Wild  West’s  Mexican  Mine  ;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Siege. 

627  Young  Wild  West’s  Hottest  Trail  ;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Reward. 

628  Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Wild  Girl. 

629  Young  YVild  West’s  Apache  Friend ;  or.  The  Hidden  Gold  of  the 

Pecos. 

630  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Shots ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Rattlesnakes. 


631  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Sky  Pilot ; or,  The  Ropers  of  Rosg b- 

ana-Ready  Ranch. 

632  Young  Wild  West’s  Lucky  Drop  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Outlaws. 

63  3  Young  Wild  West’s  Wild  West  Show;  or.  Caught  in  the  European 
War. 

63  4  Young  Wild  West  and  the  KaiBer;  or.  The  Big  Show  in  Berlin. 

63  5  Young  Wild  West  Under  Fire;  or,  Skirmishing  on  the  French 
Frontier. 

63  6  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Red  Cross;  or.  The  Crown  Prince’s 

Gratitude. 

63  7  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Servian;  or.  The  Shot  That  Saved  a 
General. 

63  8  Young  Wild  West’s  Neutrality;  or.  Accused  by  Germans  and  Allies. 

63  9  Young  Wild  West  and  the  French  Spy;  or.  The  Honor  of  an 

American. 

64  0  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Forts;  or.  Outwitting  a  Russian  Captain. 

641  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sharpshooters;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Hindoos. 

642  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Flooded  Trenches;  or.  Saving  a  Belgian 

Town. 

643  Young  Wild  West  Along  the  Yser ;  or.  Arietta’s  Wonderful  Shot. 

644  Young  Wild  West  and  General  Von  Kluck ;  or.  The  Treasure  of 

the  Ruins 

645  Young  Wild  West’s  Luck ;  or,  Striking  It  Rich  at  the  Hills. 

646  Young  Wild  West's  Victory  ;  or,  The  Road  Agents’  Last  Hold  Up. 

647  Young  Wild  West’s  Pluck ;  or,  Bound  to  Beat  the  “Bad”  Men. 

648  Young  Wild  West's  Best  Shot ;  or,  The  Rescue  of  Arietta.  > 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  Dy 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher,  . . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  SlNY  BSlCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  ihem  to  you  by  return  mail 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


OUB  TBIff-OBM'T  SAlffD  BOOKS 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  or 
cards. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  II.  HOW  TO  WHITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
•tractions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

Ne.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealer*,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
llttlo  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  Ashing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  Ash¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT  — 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  bobk  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-flve  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW’  TO  ROW’,  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT.— Fully  illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  ANI)  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  populr 
selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 
No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  - 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 

Kvery  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig- 
Inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optic*,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  par  copy. 
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Instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flth, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER 

— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW’  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW’  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  tha 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW’  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS. — A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 
No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  la 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER.— Containing  a  varied  ». 
sortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  .  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag- 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  publlo. 
Also  tricks  with  cards.  Incantations  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AT 
HUMk— A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrae- 
log  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentiment  Hu- 
mo’-.  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Vera*. 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOO  1U  —Some! 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Every  b0T 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  tt  contains  run 
Instruction,  for  organising  an  sm.J5 
strel  troupe.  “ 

or  S  for  25  cts..  In  money  or  pottage  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


